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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Prof. S. F. Nadel, of the National University of Australia, had 
been touring India on behalf of the UNESCO. He visited Lucknow 
University in February, 1954. He addressed two meetings. At the 
first, he talked about Societies, their nature and persistence. He 
defined a society as a role structure which exists through unique- 
unifying symbols and a network of relationships made operative by 
a process of recruitment. He particularly emphasized such typical 
customs of a society which may be claimed as a possession by that 
group and which symbolise the unity of the group. These signs 
and symbols coexist with an organization, and an intention behind 
this organisation ; and together with these latter lend a permanence 
to the society. But he inade it clear, however, that persistence 
does not rule out cultural change. In the context of this discussion, 
roles were discussed by him as being impersonated by persons and 
as presupposing some principle of interrelationship. He also talked 
about ‘institutions’ as ‘sanctioned customs’ and about the role of 
law in maintaining the external order of variations in human behavi- 
our. 

At the second meeting, which was actually an informal talk to 
the members of the Anthropology Department of the Lucknow 
University, Prof. Nadel spoke about the development and the present 
scope of anthropology in Australia. Prof. Nadel thought that it 
might be useful to exchange students and teachers between his 
Department and Lucknow Department of Anthropology in the near 
future. It may be remembered that one of the teachers of the Anthro- 
pology Department at Lucknow is already working under ‘Prof. 
Nadel. 


* * * * 


Mr. W. G. Archer, formerly of the Indian Civil Service and keeper 
of the Albert Museum, London, who toured India, addressed the 
students: and staff of the Anthropology Department, Lucknow 
University, on Tribal Poetry. Mr. Archer’s book on Oraon poetry, 
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“The Blue Grove’, is well known. In his talk he dwelt mostly upon 
the themes of Santhal poetry ; their love poems, and choric national 
and harvest songs and so on. Mr. Archer’s translations were beau- 
tiful and charmingly recited. In his opening remarks, he traced 
the history of the study of folk poetry and the folkore of Indian 
tribal people. Mr. Archer emphasized that for an appreciation of 
tribal poetry, it was essential to look for hidden and symbolic mea- 
nings generally overlain with a wealth of imagery. 
* *K * * 


Mr. Asit K. Haldar, the well-known painter of Lucknow, addressed 
a meeting, in March 1954, organised by the Anthropology Club. 
Mr. Haldar talked on ‘Folk Art in India’ inllustrating his talk with 
slides and paintings. He referred to and discussed the artistic 
achievements of different tribal groups like the Santhals, and also 
talked about rural art of Bengal. 


* * * * 


The research programme Committee of the Planning Commission, 
has sanctioned a Scheme for a social survey of Kanpur, to be carried 
out by the Department of Anthropology, at Lucknow. In order 
to collect uniform data from different cities and towns, the Research 
Programme Committee felt that the following minimum informa- 
tion should be collected: (1) Age, Sex, Civil condition ; (2) Employ- 
ment and occupational groupings including period of employment ; 
(3) Income pattern ; (4) Information relating'to migration, time and 
place of migration, character of migration, number of family members 
outside etc. ; (5) Housing condition and community facilities. 

Besides the enquiries mentioned above, others would include study 
of correlation, if any, between level of income and standard of living 
(some recent investigations in the U.S.A. have not revealed any 
direct correspondence between these two); the extent of unemploy- 
ment ; correlation between economic. hardship and crime; correla- 
tion, if any, between economic conditions and receptivity towards 
such modern ideas as family planning; the effects of refugee influx 
etc. 

The Department of Anthropology also proposes to collect informa- 
tion on the social life of the people, group activities, club life, recrea- 
tions, growth of neighbourhoods, social mobility and caste structure 
in industries. An enquiry into the social evils and vices has already 
been started. Information about the status and occupation of 
women, their associations, will also be collected. The scheme will 
cost Rs. 50,000/- which has been sanctioned by the Planning Commi- 
ssion and is likely to be completed in two years’ time. 


* * * * 


LOWER PALAEOLITHIC CULTURE-COMPLEX AND 
CHRONOLOGY IN INDIA 


DHARANI SEN 


Man as an artificer emerged in the beginning of the Pleistocene 
epoch during the first glacial phase of the Ice Age, according to one 
estimate, about 550,000 to 600,000 years ago. So far comparatively 
few human fossils have been found but cultural remains of Man are 
considerable. Java, China, Palestine and Uzbekistan have produced 
fossil remains of Early Man in Asia. In India, while human fossils 
are yet undiscovered, evidence of human occupation extending over 
several millennia has been found in a large number of palaeolithic 
stations in various parts of India.* So far the earliest artifactual 
evidence of Man in India comes from the Boulder Conglomerate stage 
of the Upper Siwaliks in N.-W. India and perhaps from corresponding 
basal gravel stages in peninsular India and elsewhere during the 
second Himalayan glaciation which, if dated with the Mindel of 
Europe, would be about 475-435,000 years before the present!. It 
is however likely that Man was present in India in an earlier phase. 

The archaeological history of Man is broadly divided into three 
main ages—the Stone Age, which was of immense duration and the 
relatively short Bronze and Iron Ages, which followed successively. 
The Stone Age of Man is further subdivided into three main periods— 
the Palaeolithic, the Mesolithic and the Neolithic. The Palaeolithic 
period coincides with the Pleistocene or the Ice Age and the Mesolithic 
and the Neolithic periods with the geological Holocene. The main 
archaeological sequence from Stone to Steel broadly reveals the 
chronological order in which types of human culture or society histori- 
cally emerged?. The Palaeolithic period alone accounts for more 
than five thousand centuries of human culture. The Palaeolithic 
broadly represents the earliest human stage or stages of hunting, 
fishing and food-gathering economy, ethnographically characterized 
as a period or stage of savagery. The Neolithic represents the succeed- 
ing stage or stages of food-producing economy, ethnographically 
described as a stage of barbarism. 

One of the main aims of prehistoric archaeology is dating. 
Professor Gordon Childe? aptly remarks that ‘archaeology cannot 
supplement history or become prehistory unless its material is 


*Unless otherwise stated, India and Pakistan are comprised together for the sake 
of clarity in discussion. 
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arranged in the true historical order and temporal sequence’. The 
prime task of the archaeologist is to establish a chronological classi- 
fication of cultural relics. The relics must be grouped in logical 
complexes and assigned to their appropriate cultural or industrial 
or technical groups. Within the Palaeolithic, several cultures or 
industries are represented, which, when arranged in a chronological 
order, reveal stages of technological evolution. Based mainly on 
geology, climatology and palaeontology, a system of relative chrono- 
logy of the Pleistocene has been evolved. The Pleistocene epoch is 
characterized by a cyclic rhythm of climatic changes and the results 
of such climatic changes determine the smaller subdivisions of the 
epoch. The Pleistocene Ice Age in India with its four main glacia- 
tions and three main interglacial phases provides a suitable basis 
for dating the human cultures in glacial and periglacial regions. The 
corresponding climatic cycle of increased precipitation and relative 
aridity provides the necessary chronology for the culture cycle in 
non-glaciated regions. The problem of Pleistocene chronology in 
India is discussed in a later section. 

Within this chronological framework of the Pleistocene, the 
Palaeolithic or the Old Stone Age is divided into an Upper and a 
Lower Palaeolithic period, of unequal durations and of sharply con- 
trasted cultures. There is, however, no universal hard and fast line 
of demarcation. In Europe, the Upper Palaeolithic, which is dated 
within the end-phase of the last glaciation towards the close of the 
Upper Pleistocene, is characterized by a more advanced stone-tool 
technology (blade industries) and a new technology based on bone 
and antler. The Lower Palaeolithic on the other hand, as archaeo- 
logy has revealed, is characterized by a lithic culture-complex com- 
prising pebble, core and flake tool-industries. Paterson proposes 
to label as Lower Palaeolithic all those industries of the Pleistocene 
not comprised within the culture group association of those pre- 
dominantly blade industries which are found towards the end of the 
Upper Pleistocene?. 

A tool is not merely a human handicraft. It is a material expres- 
sion of a technological tradition within a socio-economic structure 
which is adapted to an environment, organic as well as inorganic. 
In prehistoric archaeology, culture has a restricted meaning, defined 
by observable archaeological traits. It is mainly a material culture 
that archaeological relics reveal. Qua archaeologist, Professor 
Gordon Childe defines culture as a recurrent assemblage of material 
traits . Such traits must occur in logical complexes. In the Lower 
Palaeolithic archaeology, the traits are essentially technological 
and typological. The Lower Palaeolithic archaeological records 
have revealed distinct assemblages of stone artefacts showing several 
characteristic techniques of manufacture and processing. Artefacts 
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occurring in close association and related by one or more techniques 
constitute an industry. The totality of related industries having both 
spatial and chronological distribution constitutes culture. Occurrence 
of a series of industries, exhibiting similar or related techniques of 
preparation, and spreading over large areas for a period of time, 
constitutes what Paterson calls a tradition, which is thus a complex 
of technical groupings. In Europe, in the Lower Palaeolithic, the 
Abbevillian-Acheulian (or simply Acheulian), the Clactonian or the 
Levalloisean constitute traditions in this technical sense. The first 
is essentially a core-biface tradition, while the second and the third 
are essentially flake traditions with a complete absence of the biface. 
It is however recognised that the biface cultures have their flake-tools 
as well, produced mostly by a simple technique akin to the Clactonian’. 
Such flake types are comprised within the same tradition (Acheulian). 
In western Europe in several places, the two main lithic traditions 
generally run parallel, while in others, there is contact and addition 
or assimilation of techniques resulting in mixed or hybrid industries. 
The parallel phyla concept is however questioned’ in connection 
with the Lower Palaeolithic development in Africa and Peninsular 
India, where vertical subdivisions between the two main techniques 
cannot be recognised. The African handaxe culture reveals the core 
and flake techniques in integral associations. 

In the Lower Palaeolithic industries of India, several techniques 
and tool-complexes are observed and a number of traditions’ are 
recognisable, but their spatial and vertical distributions are imper- 
fectly known, due chiefly to lack of regional surveys and difficulties 
involved in climatic and geological correlations. Broadly three 
lithic traditions or complexes are recognisable : (7) A biface core-tool 
tradition broadly similar in form and techniques to the Abbevillian- 
Acheulian of Europe and Africa; (i7) a pebble-tool tradition, broadly 
similar in form and technique to the Kafuan-Oldowan of Africa and 
(ii) a flake tradition coupled with pebble-tools, broadly similar 
to the Anyathian of Burma and Choukoutienen of China. Its flake 
techniques recall the Clacto-Levalloisean of Europe. Vertical divisions 
between these traditions are not always recognisable, since elements 
which appear to be characteristic of a particular tradition are observed 
to occur in another. It appears from the field-data at hand that 
the three traditions mainly are but integral components of one great 
culture-complex. 


In peninsular India, specially on the east-coast round Madras 
as the main focus, we have a pronounced core-tool tradition, mainly 
comprising the biface, the associated flakes and the cleaver. The 
biface first appears in the Boulder Conglomerate and the cleaver a 
little later and both show remarkable development in the succeeding 
Jateritic phase an the terrace stages. The biface industry, which 
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predominantly includes the handaxe on core, is characterized by a 
great variety of forms and several stages of the handaxe development 
are distinguished. The two terrace stages in Madras reveal in their 
lithicultural horizons a remarkable development of the handaxe 
and the cleaver, characteristic of types resembling the Upper and 
Late Acheulian respectively. The second terrace clearly reveals 
the application of core-flake techniques in the development of the 
biface and the cleaver. In the Attrampakham terrace (T,), bifacial, 
partly bifacial and unifacial handaxes and cleavers on flake occur 
associated with the normal kinds of the biface on core. Besides, 
characteristic techniques resembling the Vaal or Pniel techniques 
are observed and such Variant types with triangular or parallelogram- 
mic cross-sections are not infrequent. In Mayurbhanj, in Orissa 
on the east-coast, in the detrital laterites, there is the same preponder- 
ence of biface core-tools as in Madras but the flake types of the biface 
and cleaver are comparatively few’. Among the biface, types resem- 
bling the middle Acheulian occur along with Abbevillian-early Acheu- 
lian types. 

Besides the east-cost, similar biface and cleaver industries also 
occur further inland in Madras, Mysore, Andhra, Hyderabad as well 
as in Bombay on the west-coast. Northward in the Narmada valley 
in Madhya Pradesh and further on the northern border of the Penin- 
sula in the Singrauli basin (Son-Rihand valley) in Uttar Pradesh, 
biface core industries are conspicuous by their presence. The biface 
also occurs north-eastward in south Bihar (Manbhum-Singhbhum)?. 
Stray finds of the biface have been reported* from Monghyr (in 
North Bihar) in the Gangetic valley. In western India, besides 
Bombay, Gujarat has revealed the conspicuous occurrence of the 
biface and cleaver in the Sabarmati-Mahi valleys. The preponderence 
of the biface, however, diminishes westward and northward and 
a marked regional difference in the frequency of core and flake elements 
is observed. In Gujarat, they are in equal proportions, perhaps the 
flakes slightly preponderating over the cores. In the North, in 
west Punjab the biface occurs as a complex along with the more 
dominant pebble and fiake industries (Soan)}. In east Punjab the 
biface is rare, the Soan types of tools predominating. Thus over 
large tracts of the Peninsula, the biface and cleaver industries are 
distributed and extended to the northern—most borders. They 
apparently disappear beyond Bihar and north of Son valley ,and 
beyond central India and Gujarat. Their presence in north-west 
India in the Punjab as a complex is credited to the influence of the 


southern biface tradition. But wide spaces remain yet unaccounted 
for. 
*Sri Rathindra Nath Tagore. 
fSoan or Sohan. 
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The occurrence of the handaxe and the cleaver on flake indicates 
assimilation of two techniques in the later stages of the handaxe 
development in peninsular India. Unlike Africa, the earlier stages 
(Abbevillian-Early Acheulian) of the handaxe development in India 
do not distinctly reveal integration of core-flake techniques, the 
simple core-technique is the main tradition. It appears that the 
people, who specialised in the biface and the cleaver, later adopted 
and included the flake-techniques as well in their manufacture. 
Whether, in peninsular India and elsewhere, the two techniques 
arose independently or whether the flake-techniques were evolved 
by the same people practising the biface core-techniques, is not 
known with any certainty. The latter, however, is more probable. 
The occurrence of a series of cores and flakes in the terrace stages 
in Madras, alongside the more dominant biface and cleaver industries 
is significant as the former recalls the Soan in its techniques. The 
Attrampakham terrace in Madras is remarkable not only for the hand- 
axe-cleaver development but also for ithe occurrence of cores and 
flakes similar to the Soan types. Pure flake culture, free of the biface, 
has not so far been recognised in peninsular India. On the other 
hand, in the North in the Punjab, a pebble-flake tradition (Soan) 
independent of the biface developed on its own line. Detailed 
analysis of the techniques involved in mixed industries so common 
in India is necessary to determine whether this is due to processes 
of addition or fusion of elements of different traditions. The flake- 
types of the handaxe and the cleaver occur, though in variable fre- 
quencies, in many other regions such as in Mayurbhanj, Mirzapur, 
Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat and elsewhere. More detailed studies 
regarding the spatial and vertical distribution of such artefact types 
and their frequencies would yield valuable results. The statistical 
and serialisation techniques of analysis as demonstrated by Bordes!® 
and Paterson! respectively may be also tried in India. The first 
is a method for assessing the technological increment in a given 
assemblage, while the second is a method for determining the dominant 
and secondary elements in a mixed industry. For want of time, 
exposition of the above-mentioned techniques is not attempted here. 

On the whole, it appears that a dominent core-tool tradition with 
the biface and the cleaver as its main elements is spread over the 
larger part of peninsular India (pronounced in the south-east coast) 
and that along with the core-techniques specially in the later stages, 
flake-techniques were employed in the manufacture of the same 
tool-forms. A similar core-tool tradition also prevails in Africa 
and Western Europe. The European distribution of the biface, 
however, in the Abbevillian-Acheulian tradition is a small marginal 
extension from an original centre in Asia or Africa!*. The southern 
origin of the handaxe culture seems to be taken for granted. It is 
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interesting to note that the African (Stellenbosch-Fauresmith) and 
the Indian biface and the cleaver (Madrasian) are in many respects 
strikingly similar. 
Within the Lower Palaeolithic culture-complex of India, there is 
another distinctly characteristic industry—that of the so-called 
pebble-tools. Naturally where pebbles are the main raw materials 
and are themselves suggestive of certain convenient forms, they are 
flaked by a simple core-technique to appropriate forms and defined 
working edges. Generally a large pebble-surface is left unflaked, 
which serves as the posterior or the butt-end of the tool. Pebble- 
tools may be classified on the basis of form and technique but the 
working edge is a distinguishing criterion. A flat pebble may be 
flaked on one surface along a side or end to form a simple working 
end by the intersection of the flake scars with the pebbly under- 
surface, or a round or discoid pebble may be flaked on two surfaces 
at one side or end by alternate flaking, producing a wavy or jagged 
working edge which may be convex or straight. Tools mainly with 
these two types of working edges on pebble are common in India 
and may be designated as pebble scraper and pebble chopper res- 
pectively. The first type is described by Movius® as chopper or 
scraper and the second as chopping-tool. Leakey makes no such 
distinction. The tool-type of the Oldowan is what Leakey! des- 
cribes as a chopper is characterised by alternate flakings (two direc- 
tional flaking) on two surfaces along one side of the pebble. Asso- 
ciated with this, there is a simpler type in Oldoway described by 
Leakey as made on a flattened pebble from which a few flakes have 
been removed in one direction only so that the cutting edge is formed 
by the intersection of the flake scars with the flat face of the pebble. 
This type is defined as chopper/scraper by Movius. More simple 
and perhaps more appropriate nomenclatures for these tool types 
would be chopper and scraper in place of chopping-tool and chopper/ 
scraper respectively. It is however admitted that functional classi- 
fications are not often satisfactory. In addition to these two basic 
types, a third type is also conspicuous by its presence in peninsular 
India, which may be described as a crude handaxe on pebble, charac- 
terised by flaking in three or four directions on both the surfaces at 
one end converging in a point. In peninsular India, as in Madras, 
Mayurbhanj, Mirzapur and elsewhere, pebble tools of the types des- 
cribed above are generally found associated with the biface. In 
north India in the Punjab, on the other hand, pebble-tools (including 
the chopper and the scraper), are free of the biface and occur as an 
integral part of the Soan culture. As yet, however, no horizon 
(pre-handaxe) containing primitive pebble-tools exclusively has come 
to light in India like the Oldowan (Bed I) in the Olduvai gorge in 
Tanganyika. Both the Early and Late Soan show characteristic flake 
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techniques coupled with the constant use of pebble-tools, and such 
pebble-tools along with the flakes develop independently of the biface 
complex. It should be noted that pebble-tools (including the chopper 
and scraper types) appear earlier in peninsular ;India than in the 
Punjab. The upper Siwalik Boulder Conglomerate, which is the 
earliest tool-horizon (Pre-Soan flakes) in the Punjab, has not revealed 
any pebble-tool nor any biface, whereas a Boulder Conglomerate 
horizon in Madras (also in Mayurbhanj), which appears to be a corres- 
ponding deposit, reveals the presence of pebble-tools along with 
biface core-tools and associated flakes. In Gujarat, pebble-tools 
appear in a cemented gravel but disappear from the overlying silt. 
Thus the context of the occurrence of the pebble-tools in the South 
is in sharp contrast with that of the pebble-tools in north India. 
The constant association of pebble-tools and bifaces in the early 
stages in peninsular India with certain similarity in basic technique 
suggests that they may be elements of the same tradition, or related 
to it, whereas the pebble-tools in north India occur as an essential 
element of an altogether different tradition which is free of the biface. 

Outside India, pebble-tools, similar to those of the Soan and free 
of the biface techniques, occur in the Anyathian of Burma and 
Choukoutienen of N. China. In South and East Africa, the Pre- 
Stellenbosch and the Kafuan-Oldowan respectively are essentially 
pebble-tool industries unassociated with the biface or flakes. Accord- 
ing to Leakey, the simple pebble-tools of the Oldowan, which consti- 
tute the earliest lithic industry in Oldoway, have evolved into the 
biface handaxe in the succeeding beds. The pebble-tools however 
persist along -with the development of ‘the biface. The first stage 
of the evolution of the handaxe is represented by crude proto-types 
on pebble—having an essential technique—flaking in 3 or 4 directions 
and intersection of two jagged cutting edges in a point at one end. 
In peninsular India, the occurrence of crude proto-types of handaxes 
on pebbles reminiscent of Oldoway Bed IT is typologically suggestive 
of a transitional stage. The sequence of tools in Mayurbhanj seems 
to be from crude choppers and handaxes on pebbles to finer bifaces 
and cleavers. The frequency of the occurrence of pebble-tools in 
the basal gravels suggests that they formed a basic lithic complex 
or tradition in the South. 

Movius!? contends that the primitive pebble-tools of the “choppers 
chopping’ kinds comprise a sort of basic substratum in Africa, 
southern India, the Near East and Europe and that with the gradual 
development of the bifacial handaxe, these became of secondary 
importance. The tradition, however, he further contends, persisted 
and continued to develop independently of the biface in S.E. Asia, 
N. India and China as a distinct part of the Lower Palaeolithic culture- 
complex. So far as India is concerned, two distinct trends of the 
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occurrence and development of pebble-tools can be observed. In 
the South, pebble-tools which seem to appear earlier as a basic complex 
of the biface tradition show a continuity with and subsequent absorp- 
tion by the biface. In the North, pebble-tools appear free of the 
biface and integrally associated with Clacto-Levalloisean techniques. 


They show a vertical continuity and progressive development along» 


with the development of flake techniques. In the early stages (Harly 
Soan), the pebble-tools are more numerous but later (Late Soan) 
they fall in number in comparison with the increasing flakes. Accord- 
ing to Movius, the Early Soan, the Early Anyathian and the Chou- 
koutienen represent a continuum of an archaic ‘chopper-chopping’ 
tool tradition and constitute an ‘eastern culture complex”. Within 
this complex, the pebble-tools are free of the biface. It may here 
be noted that the Soan pebble-tools are neater and more finely made 
than the pebble-tools of peninsular India which are cruder and of 
inferior workmanship. In this context, till a wider distribution of 
primitive pebble-tools (including “the chopper-chopping tools’) in 
India, similar in technique, is observed and a spatial continuity is 
recognised, it would remain an open question whether an ancient 
tool-tradition emerging from a basic substratum becomes involved 
with the biface in the south and persists free of the biface in the 
north. The theory of a basic pebble substratum in India would 
in the ultimate analysis depend upon the recognition of a basic horizon 
containing pebble-tools only or showing a pebble-tool increment of 
chopper and scraper types. This would also involve the consideration 
of a problem whether the southern biface tradition and the northern 
pebble-flake tradition are linked with a common primitive stock 
of pebble-tools. : 

Two main techniques of detaching flakes from the cores are 
characteristic of the Lower Palaeolithic. The more simple and basic 
method consists in detaching the flake by a swinging blow on the 
core without any preparation of the core, so that the flakes have 
plain (unfaceted) platforms and high angles—this is the so-called 
Clactoman technique. The other technique, which is more evolved 
consists of careful preparation of the striking platform and of the 
entire upper surface before the flake is detached from the core by 
a more or less vertical blow, so that the flakes have faceted platform 
forming a right angle with the main flake surface—this is the so-called 
Levalloisean technique. In Europe, the occurrence of such flake- 
types with their appropriate cores (technically grouped) having spatial 
and choronological distributions constitutes the Clactonian and 
Levalloisean traditions respectively, which are free of the biface techni- 
que. On the other hand, biface cultures have their flake tools as well, 
but these flake tools are comprised within the biface (Acheulian) 
tradition. Flake types which have no distinct traditional significance 
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should be dissociated from the cultural or traditional names—Clacto- 
nian or Levalloisean, and instead, plain flakes or faceted flakes should 
be used to describe them. The use of the terms Clactonian and 
Levalloisean (and for that matter, Abbevillian-Acheulian) in Asian 
or African typology should be restricted only to their technical mean- 
ings and such nomenclatures as ‘“‘Clactonian flake’ or ‘Levalloisean 
flake’ should be avoided. In India, the two main techniques des- 
cribed above are recognised among the flake-tools. 

The Indian flake culture appears to have its main concentration 
in the Punjab, where it is known as the Soan and which is generally 
free from the biface technique. In the Soan-Indus valleys in West 
Punjab, the biface, which is present as a distinct complex alongside 
the Harly Soan, generally disappears from the Late Soan. In the 
east Punjab (in PEPSU) in the Sutlej-Sirsa valleys, the Soan types 
of flakes and pebbles occur so far without the biface complex. A 
series of very primitive flakes designed as Pre-Soan occur in the 
Boulder conglomerate in West Punjab and constitute the earliest 
tools in N. W. India. These are crude, rolled, massive and highly 
cortexed and have plain platforms and large angles. The nature 
of their occurrence and their comparative scarcity do not admit 
of any defined industry. Apparently these flake-types are of un- 
known tradition. Their relation, if any, with the Soan flake industry 
is uncertain. Neither the biface nor the pebble-tools and flakes, so 
conspicuous of the terrace stages, is found in this horizon. Apparently 
these flake types disappear in the second interglacial. 

The Soan is essentially a tradition of pebble and flake tools free 
of the biface technique like the Early Anyathian* of Burma and 
Choukoutienen of China and ranges in age from second interglacial 
to the third interglacial. It carries core-flake techniques like the 
Clacto-Levalloisen tradition of Europe. The Early Soan flakes 
show a simple Clactonian-like technique, mostly having high-angled 
unfaceted platforms. The Late Soan which is characterized by flake 
tool increment shows a marked development in technique—multi- 
faceted platform and prepared core-technique, resembling the Levallot- 
sean of Europe. The final stage of the Soan development reveals 
flakes of Late Levalloisean types. A Mousteriod techniquey is dis- 
cerned among the Late Soan flakes and it appears from Paterson’s 
observations that the Mousterian technique perhaps evolved in India 
earlier than Europe. The peculiarity of the Soan culture as a whole 
in contrast to other contemporary cultures of India is that it carries 
three lithic traits in integral associations—pebble-tools, pebble-cores 
and flakes and that with rare exceptions, it is generally free of the 


*Unlike the Soan, flakes are rare in Early Anyathian. 
+Step flaking with squat flake-scars and ‘police-hat’ platform. 
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biface. It is however felt that the techniques involved within both 
the Early and the Late Soan should be more fully studied and the 
frequency of the pebble, core and the flake elements determined so 
that the true nature of the Soan and its affiliations may be clearly 
understood. 

That there is a contact at a site in the Soan valley with the biface 
complex is interesting. If further sites are explored and more in-situ 
specimens collected from datable horizons, it may be possible to 
determine the results of the contact. This would be interesting in 
view of the fact that in many of the sites in peninsular India and 
elsewhere, the biface and flake techniques are integrally associated. 

In the south, the earliest flakes appear in a Boulder Conglomerate 
zone near Madras, associated with pebble tools and bifaces. The 
flakes are unfaceted, highly cortexed, with little primary flaking and 
no retouch and appear to be a part of the biface industry. In the 
succeeding phase, that of the lateritic gravels, the bifaces and the 
flakes show a further development. The flakes have their upper 
surface covered by primary flaking but still are unretouched and 
unfaceted. In the next stage following the removal of the gravels 
(corresponding to T,), the bifaces become more evolved, discoidal 
cores are present and the flakes are uncortexed and thin and show 
retouch but no faceting on the platform. In all the three phases, 
the. biface preponderates over the flakes. The terrace stages at 
Attrampakham and elsewhere reveal, besides late Acheulian types 
of handaxe and cleavers, a series of discoidal cores and flakes, many 
of which are faceted, resembling the Late Soan. In Mirzapur, in 
the Singrauli basin, associated with a dominant biface industry, 
occurs a series of flakes which recall the Soan flaking techniques}5. 

In the Middle Narmada Valley in Central Provinces, the Lower 
Narmada Group reveals the presence of Early Soan flake-types and 
pebble tools, associated with the biface recalling the Madrasian, 
the former relatively abundant than the latter. The Upper Narmada 
Group on the other hand is characterized by the absence of the biface 
and the presence of Late Soan types of flakes and pebble-tools. 

In Western India in Gujarat, in the valleys of the Sabarmati 
and Mahi, mixed industries of pebble-tools, bifaces and flake-tools 
occur in two implementiferous horizons—the gravels and the overlying 
silts. No typological succession is observed, but pebble-tools charac- 
teristic of the gravel disappear from the silt. Crude tools occur 
alongside finer ones and no distinct evolution is recognisable. Besides 
pebble-tools and Abbevillian-Acheulian types of biface, discoid cores 
and numerous flakes occur, which recall the Soan. The proportion 
of core and flake elements appears to be equal or slightly in favour 
of the later. Among the flakes, Clactonian-like wide-angled un- 
faceted platforms are more common but alongside few Levallois-like 
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low-angled faceted flakes also occur. Zeuner!* describes the Sabar- 
mati industry as a combination of Late Soan and Middle to Late 
Acheulian elements. The nature of the contact is yet to be determined. 
Since it appears to be a mixed industry, typological correlation would 
depend not only on the exact recognition of the techniques involved 
but also on the relative frequency of the constituent elements and 
resultant technological increment. ; 

On the west coast in Bombay (Khandivli) in a succession of clays 
and gravels, an interesting development of cores and flakes in mixed 
industries is observed. The sequence starts with crude choppers, 
cores and plain flakes, followed by Abbevillian-bifaces and flakes 
which are Clactonian-like in technique. This is followed by Late 
Acheulian types of biface and cleaver, along with flakes which show 
Clactonian technique. This series is succeeded by small handaxes 
on flakes, associated with blades. The last in the sequence is com- 
prised by a blade-and-burin industry perhaps of Upper Palaeolithic 
date. Late Soan types seem to be absent and Levallois-like techni- 
ques are not observed. The techniques of the flake-types and the 
relative frequency of core and flake elements in the gravels and clays 
need special studies. 

Thus the flake-types and their occurrence in India in different 
contexts are imperfectly studied. It appears, however, that as yet 
in India, no other flake-tradition as distinct from the Soan has been 
recognised and that pure flake industry free of the biface or free of 
the Soan technique does not occur outside the Punjab. In peninsular 
India, the flake-types as such do not appear to have distinct or 
separate cultural entity. A considerable number of flakes occurs 
within the biface culture and reveals a simple Calctonian-like techni- 
que. Flakes produced as debitage of the biface are utilised or retou- 
ched as tools but these do not resemble the Calctonian. The propor- 
tion of these flakes in relation to the biface has not however been 
determined in India. The biface tradition in India does not con- 
tain the biface element only, the flakes constitute an important 
secondary element. At several places, the Soan elements in contact 
with the biface in the same lithicultural horizons have been recognised 
but their presence far in the South at about the same time as in the 
North has to be satisfactorily explained in view of great distances 
involved. Besides chronological relations, the geographical mobility 
of a culture has to be taken into consideration when we recognise that 
culture away from its homeland before we can correlate it within 
the corresponding climatic phase. Lee 

In the organisation of palaeolithic studies in India a systematic 
mapping of the Pleistocene formations and their exact dating in 
climatic terms is essential to reconstruct the true historical order 
and temporal sequence in which the various lithic traits emerged. 
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But the Pleistocene chronology in India is still undeveloped and 
the Pleistocene formations are largely unsurveyed and unmapped. 
A good deal of geological observations and field-data would be 
necessary before a useful system of chronology like Europe or Africa 
is developed. The Pleistocene was a period of great climatic change, 
the geological and palaeontological results of which are basic in 
determining the smaller sub-divisions. In the north in the glacial 
and periglacial tracts, the glacial cycle provides the necessary chro- 
nological framework. In regions remote from and indirectly associated 
with glaciation, and having no direct means of correlation, the 
necessary chronology must be based on the regional climatic fluctua- 
tions in rainfall and aridity as geologically evidenced in depositional 
and erosive processes, soil characters and faunal differences. The 
problem of chronology of such regions of India is discussed in a later 
section. 

The Plio-Pleistocene boundary in India, with which the relative 
age problem of Man is connected, is not yet clearly defined. In 
north India, the Tatrot and the Pinjor stages of the Upper Siwaliks 
are comprised within the Lower Pleistocene and the Boulder Conglo- 
merate stage within the middle Pleistocene, by De Terra and others!’. 
The first appearance of Villafranchian fauna such as Equus, Elephas 
and Bos in the Tatrot-Pinjor, stages is regarded as the beginning of 
the Pleistocene. On the other hand, Pilgrim1® and others draw the 
boundary line above the Villafranchian and regard the Upper Siwalik 
Tatrot and Pinjor stages as of Pliocene age while the Boulder Con- 
glomerate stage is referred to as Lower Pleistocene. We are thus 
confronted with two different views about the age of the Boulder 
Conglomerate, viz., Lower and Middle Plesitocene. This apart, the 
Boulder Conglomerate has been correlated with the second glaciation 
and the Tatrot and Pinjor with the first glaciation and first inter- 
glacial respectively by De Terra. According to Pilgrim, the Bain 
Boulder Bed (in N.-W. Frontier Province in Pakistan) is the equivalent 
of the Early Glaciation and the Boulder Conglomerate stage, divided 
into a Lower and an Upper stage, is correlated to the first interglacial 
and the second glaciation respectively. Since however, the earliest 
artefacts (Pre-Soan) in N.-W. Punjab are located in the upper layers 
of the Boulder fan and plains gravel, the emergence of Early Man 
in north India can tentatively be placed towards the end of the second 
glaciation, thus envisaging a late date of Early Man in north India 
in comparison to Europe and Africa. Assuming that the second 
Himalayan glaciation is contemporary with the Mindel of Europe, 
the radiation date of this event is estimated to be about 435,000 
years before the present. ; 

By correlating the terrace system of the Punjab with the moraines 
of the Himalayan glaciations, De Terra and Paterson have developed 
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a useful Pleistocene chronology for the plains. Five terraces are 
recognised, of which the second and the fourth are glacifluvial (aggra- 
dational) and are correlated to the third and fourth glaciations res- 
pectively, while the first, third and the fifth, which are erosional, 
are correlated to the second and third interglacial and postglacial 
respectively. The lithicultural horizons in the terrace system within 
the Pleistocene are thus dated in terms of the glacial cycle. The 
Early Soan with the biface complex (from T,) is dated within the 
second interglacial and the Late Soan (from T,) as within the third 
glaciation. The evolved Soan (from T;) is dated within the third 
interglacial. Thus the Soan as a whole dates from the second inter- 
glacial and persists into the third interglacial. The first and the 
second terraces of the Potwar region would be comprised within 
the Middle Pleistocene on the basis of the association of bifaces and 
Soan types of tools with Middle Pleistocene fauna in the Narmada 
valley. The two latter terraces are dated within the Late Pleistocene. 

In the absence of terrace records in Narmada, certain difficulties 
are involved in correlating the Narmada chronology with the terrace 
sequence of the Soan. Palaeontologically, however, both the Lower 
Narmada and the Upper Narmada Groups are dated as Middle 
Pleistocene and are archaeologically correlatable to the Early Soan 
and Late Soan respectvely. De Terra’s suggested correlation of 
the stratigraphic horizons of the Lower and the Upper Narmada zones 
with the four terraces (T, to T,) of the Soan on archaeologic grounds 
is somewhat anomalous and is not clearly corroborated by geological 
and palaeontological records, for on the one hand, both the Narmada 
groups carry Middle Pleistocene fauna, and on the other, the Soan 
industries of the Punjab are mainly of T, and T, stages respectively. 
Typologically correlated with the Narmada, the first two terrace 
stages of the Punjab would be comprised within the Middle Pleistocene. 

So far as the Punjab and other periglacial regions are concerned, 
this framework of climatic chronology for post-Siwalik terrace system 
with its lithicultural horizons, provides a tentative, albeit useful, 
working basis. There is however scope for a re-examination of the 
Plio-Pleistocene boundary and of the exact geological age of the 
three Upper Siwalik stages* including the Boulder Conglomerate 
stage which is taken as a datum-line by archaeologists for the human 
culture-sequence. ‘This involves a revision of the three-fold geological 
division of the Pleistocene and the exact placement of the corres- 
ponding lithicultural horizons within this division. 

The climatic correlation of the Pleistocene events in the tropical 
regions of India with the northern glaciations is a complex problem 


*A geogical mapping of the Siwaliks in East Punjab and PEPSU is taken in hand 
by the Geological Survey of India. 
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as there are no direct means for such correlations. Whether pluvial 
phases correspond with glaciations, is a problem which has not yet 
been solved. No doubt, the tropical Pleistocene is characterized 
by repeated climatic changes—phases of increased precipitation 
followed by increased aridity, and the geological evidence of such 
changes, if any, must be recognised to reconstruct the climate. In 
other words, the cyclic geological processes of deposition and erosion 
are to be interpreted in climatic terms. The task is rendered more 
difficult because it is by no means certain as to which particular 
climatic shift is responsible for aggradation or degradation. The 
recent trend is to correlate aggradation with more humid climate 
and degradation with more arid climate but contrary observations 
that increasing aridity and decreasing aridity are responsible for 
ageradation and degradation respectively also prevail'?. These 
difficulties are seriously realised in India and attempts are being made 
to reconstruct regional climatic sequences on local geological evidence. 
When stream terraces are recognised, it is advisable to examine each 
terrace system in a given region in the context of its local set-up. 
The cyclic pattern of a region must be reconstructed independently 
before tele-correlations are attempted. 

A climatic sequence for Gujarat has been built up by Zeuner by 
his observations of the Sabarmati (and other rivers) sections, which 
reveal repeated oscillations of climate between relatively damper 
and drier conditions. Within this sequence, which starts from the 
laterite, only the cemented gravel phase (humid) and the succeeding 
silt (dry) phase constitute the two palaeolithic horizons. The 
cemented gravel rests in most places on a mottled clay or on the 
bed-rock. The mottled clay is underlain by laterite. The cemented 
gravel has also been observed in some sections to rest on a lateritic 
weathered surface. Thesilts which form the highest beds containing 
palaeolithic tools underlie the red soils. So far, the laterite, the 
mottled clay and the red soils are conspicuous by the absence of 
any artefacts. Zeuner regards the Sabarmati industry as post-dating 
the last (or the first in the reverse order) humid period (that of the 
lateritic formation) and as well within the Pleistocene, since it is 
covered by a formidable thickness of strata and two periods of weather- 
ing. As climatic correlation with the North has not been pbssible, 
the Sabarmati industry is tentatively dated as third glaciation on 
the basis of typological correlation. In any method of scientific 
dating, typological correlation is taken as a last resort when all other 
avenues have been explored. When a climatic succession within 
the Pleistocene has been recognised in a region, it is best to refer the 
industry in terms of the regional climate. 

The age problem of Early Man in peninsular India is connected 
with the occurrence of implementiferous Boulder conglomerate and 
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detrital laterite, the latter forming extensive peneplains. The Boulder 
Conglomerate no doubt represents a humid phase but whether it 
corresponds with the second glacial Boulder conglomerate in the 
North remains to be substantiated. The Madras Boulder Conglo- 
merate conformably underlies the detrital laterite, the precise age 
of which is also a problem in Geology. On the basis of typological 
correlation with the Mid-Pleistocene Lower Narmada zone and with 
the Mid-Pleistocene sequence starting from the Boulder conglomerate 
zone in the Punjab, the Boulder Conglomerate deposit in Madras has 
been dated by Krishnaswami as Middle Pleistocene. The equivalent 
or the corresponding phase of the Upper Siwalik Boulder Conglomerate 
in the Narmada however remains to be explored. Besides, the Madras 
Boulder conglomerate deposit is not typologically correlatable with 
the Upper Siwalik Boulder Conglomerate, since the tool-types are 
dissimilar. Field observations however suggest that the Boulder 
conglomerate in Madras may represent a humid phase within the 
Early or the Middle Pleistocene, perhaps early than late as the archaeo- 
lithic sequence, which starts from this phase, shows a continuity 
and development through the succeeding laterite phase to the terrace 
stages, covering a considerable span of time. 

In Mayurbhanj in Orissa, very near the extensive lateritic sites in 
Kuliana, a number of sections have been observed on the river near 
Kamarpal which reveal some oscillations of the climate between 
relatively humid and dry conditions?°. The lowest exposed bed in 
the sections is a sticky yellowish white or grayish clay of uncertain 
depth. This is overlain by a compact pebbly laterite with character- 
istic vermicular structure and of mottled colour. Above this is a 
deposit of Boulder conglomerate divided in two sections by a thin 
layer of gravelly ferruginous clay. Tools in-situ have been recovered 
from both upper and the lower sections of the Boulder conglomerate, 
A thick deposit of alluvium overlies the Boulder conglomerate. The 
lateritic formations and weathering suggest alternating humid and 
dry conditions while the two boulder beds suggest repeated heavy 
fluviatile conditions separated by a short dry phase. The alluvium 
reveals normal climatic conditions. The tools are crude and rolled 
and comprise bifaces and pebble-tools and a few flakes. Typologically, 
the upper section of the Boulder Conglomerate corresponds with the 
lower horizons of the detrital laterites, containing the same facies of 
tools including Abbevillian types of biface and pebble choppers. 
These bifaces and pebble tools resemble the types found in the Boulder 
Conglomerate in Madras while the flakes somewhat resemble the Pre- 
Soan of the Potwar Boulder Conglomerate. ge 

The exact geological age or climatic correlation of the palacolithic 
detrital laterite of India is not known with any certainty. The 
archaeologist thus faces a problem in his task of dating the associated 
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industries. It is not known for certain whether the primary laterite 
(in situ) carries any artefacts. General observations are in the nega- 
tive. Laterite is a product of sub-aerial wheathering of certain types 
of rocks under tropical conditions (with dry phases) above ground 
water level. Its formation and development takes place in a complex 
of fluctuating climate and physico-chemical change. The compact 
primary laterite is formed in situ while the detrital laterite is -trans- 
ported and redeposited material. No simple generalisation as to 
the age of the laterite can be made, for it ranges in age from the 
Mesozoic to the Recent. The stratigraphic pattern of each region, 
characterized by lateritic formations, must be investigated indepen- 
dently in the context of its geology and physiography. A thick deposit 
of detrital laterite may broadly suggest a pluvial phase and if dated 
within the Pleistocene, may be correlated with northern glacial sequ- 
ence. In Upper Burma, the lateritic gravels (with Early Anyathian 
tools) are correlated with second glacial Boulder conglomerate of 
N. W. India??. 

In the Middle Narmada Valley in Central India, laterite constitutes 
one of the four main sedimentary stages within the Pleistocene and 
is separated from the others by a disconformity. At certain places, 
thick deposits of laterite capped with lateritic gravel occur and such 
lateritic gravels have been observed to underlie the cemented gravels 
of Mid-Pleistocene age. Near Hoshangabad in a quarry in a quartzite 
hill, pockets of rewashed laterite containing tools have been observed, 
Typologically the tools resemble those of the Lower Narmada group. 
According to De Terra, the main lateritic formation antedates the 
ossiferous beds. The disconformity between the main laterite and 
the Lower Narmada deposits makes the main laterite here as Early 
Pleistocene. In Gujarat, the laterite, which is devoid of artefacts, 
underlies the mottled clay and the palaeolithic gravels. It appears 
from Zeuner’s observations that the laterite may at the latest be of 
pre-palaeolithic age and be placed either immediately prior to the 
formation of the palaeolithic gravels or with a long interval. On 
the basis of typological correlation of the Gujarat palaecolithic gravels 
with the Potwar gravels of third glacial age, the underlying laterite 
(in Gujarat) would appear to correspond to either the second glacia- 
tion or the second interglacial. 

In Madras (as at Vadamadurai) the palaeolithic detrital laterite 
rests on a Boulder conglomerate of Lower or Middle Pleistocene in 
age. On archaeological similarity (with the Narmada and the Soan) 
the age of this Madras laterite according to Krishnawami’s observa- 
tion is Mid-Pleistocene. If the dating of the middle Acheulian type 
of biface in the Punjab as second interglacial is correct, the detrital 
laterite in Madras would typologically fall within the second inter- 
glacial. On the same basis, the Kuliana palaeolithic laterite in 
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Mayurbhanj would be dated as second interglacial within the Middle 
Pleistocene. No doubt the Kuliana laterite bears a striking typologi- 
cal similarity with the Madras laterite, but the problem of geologic 
or climatic dating of the laterite should be tackled independently 
of its typology. The detrital laterite in Madras antedates the terrace 
formations. The laterite peneplain (T,,) was eroded to a terrace (T;). 
No terraces are so far recognised in Kuliana corresponding to Madras. 
Geological observations in Mayurbhanj indicate that the detrital 
laterite postdates the Miocene limestones which underlie the former, 
In a section at Kuliana, the implementiferous detrital laterite rests 
on a deposit of primary laterite, which overlies a sticky white clay 
of unknown depth, while in another section (Quarry C) it is observed 
to rest on a Boulder Conglomerate deposit which is lateritised at the 
top. Observations on the river sections in the neighbourhood suggest 
a succession of pluvial and dry conditions and a possibility of correla- 
ting the palaeolithic Kuliana laterite within the succession. 

The two terrace stages in Madras are not yet climatically correlated. 
The first terrace cut in the detrital laterite is erosional and appears 
to correspond to the Mid-Pleistocene second interglacial erosional 
terrace (T,) of the Punjab according to Krishnaswami’s observations. 
The second terrace in Madras is depositional and may correspond to 
the third glaciation. The first terrace here reveals upper Acheulian 
types of biface and Harly Soan elements, while the first terrace in 
the Punjab reveals Abbevillian and early to middle Acheulian types 
of biface alongside Early Soan pebbles and flakes. This would 
suggest second interglacial date for the Abbevillio-Acheulian biface 
industry. The Attrampakham terrace (T,) in Madras reveals a 
further development of the biface and the cleaver (Late Acheulian) 
alongside cores and flakes resembling the Late Soan of third glacial 
age. Thus on the tentative basis of typological correlations of the 
lateritic regions under review, and assuming the above terrace correla- 
tions to be correct, the palaeolithic detrital laterite of peninsular 
India would fall in a climatic phase corresponding to the end-phase 
of the second glaciation or the initial phase of the following inter- 
glacial. It is possible that the palaeolithic laterite (detrital), forma- 
tion generally dates from within the second glaciation to the beginning 
of the second interglacial. 

In the light of the foregoing chronological review of the Lower 
Palaeolithic industries of India, we observe that the first glaciation 
and the first interglacial in the North are so conspicuous by the absence 
of any human industry. The corresponding climatic phases in the 
South have not been clearly recognised and our knowledge about 
the presence or absence of any human industry during these phases 
is uncertain. Climatic fluctuations between more humid and relatively 
dry conditions are however generally observed within the tropical 
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Pleistocene. It is possible that the main (primary) lateritic forma- 
tion in Central India, considered as pre-human, may represent an 
early pluvial phase and be comprised within the Early Pleistocene. 

During the second glaciation, the archaeological sequence in the 
North starts with a series of primitive flakes (Pre-Soan) in the Boulder 
conglomerate stage, while in the South, the biface appears with a 
pebble-complex and the sequence generally starts with crude pebble- 
tools, bifaces and flakes (Abbevillian—Early Acheulian) in a Boulder 
Conglomerate deposit, the exact geological age of which is yet un- 
known. Comparative geological and typological observations, how- 
ever, tentatively suggest its inclusion within the Eastly or the Middle 
Pleistocene age. Its climatic correlation would ultimately fix its 
exact age. 

In constrast to the South, pebble-tools and biface do not appear 
in the North till the second interglacial times. During the second 
interglacial, a pebble-flake tradition (Harly Soan) arises in the North 
and simultaneously a biface complex also makes its appearance. In 
the following third glaciation, the biface apparently disappears and 
is replaced by a developed flake-tradition (Late Soan). During the 
last interglacial, there is a further development of the Late Soan and 
at one place a contact between Late Acheulian and Late Soan elements 
is observed. By the end of the last interglacial, the Soan (evolved) 
disappears and is probably replaced by a flake-blade industry. 

During the Middle Pleistocene, in the Narmada region in central 
India, a similar lithicultural development was taking place corres- 
ponding to the Early and Late Soan respectively. Harly Soan elements 
with a biface complex appear in the Lower Narmada group and are 
replaced by the Late Soan elements in the Upper Narmada group. 
Typologically correlated with the Soan, the Middle Pleistocene Lower 
and Upper Narmada industries would fall in the second interglacial 
and third glaciation respectively. In Mirzapur, probably during 
the Middle Pleistocene, a biface industry appears with Soan complex. 
Probably during the third glaciation, a mixed industry appears in 
Gujarat which shows a contact and a probable fusion of Late Acheulian 
and Late Soan elements. A biface industry mixed with Soan elements 
appears in Bombay during the Middle Pleistocene. 

During the Middle Pleistocene in the South on the east coast, in 
the detrital laterite, which probably corresponds to the second glacia- 
tion or the second interglacial, the biface shows further development, 
the cleaver makes its definite appearance and the pebble-tools show 
a continuity. Among the biface, alongside the earlier types, tools 
showing finer workmanship resembling the Middle Acheulian, appear. 
The cleaver shows a development from crude to finer types and the 
same on flake appears. In the North, the Soan Acheulian appears 
in the second interglacial terraces, 
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The first terrace stage in Madras, which represents a long erosional 
phase corresponding to the second interglacial, reveals the presence of 
Early Soan types of artefacts besides a continuity and development 
of the biface (Upper Acheulian). Perhaps corresponding to third 
glacial times, Late Soan elements appear in the Madras region in the 
second terrace stage, and alongside at the same time, there is a 
remarkable development of the biface and the cleaver by core-flake 
techniques as revealed in the Attrampakham terrace. The same 
elements seem to appear in Gujarat during the third glaciation. 
Before the end of the last interglacial, the biface disappears and 
an advanced flake industry appears which is perhaps replaced 
during the last glaciation by a flake-blade industry. Thus the 
Lower Palaeolithic typological succession in India begins from the 
second glaciation in the late Lower or early Middle Pleistocene 
and apparently ends in the last interglacial or in the first phase 
of the last glaciation in the Upper Pleistocene. 

Although the spatial and vertical distribution of the different 
lithic complexes are imperfectly and incompletely known in India, 
we may tentatively make the following general observations mainly 
based on typological correlations : 


(1) Emergence of a pebble-tool complex in the South, during a 
phase corresponding to the second glaciation, along with the 
biface core-tools, perhaps a little earlier than the latter, its 
continuity in the second interglacial and subsequent absorp- 
tion by the biface. Probability of biface evolution from a 
pebble-complex. 


(2) Emergence of a biface core-tool tradition in the South during 
the second glaciation, its continuity and development till the 
end of the third glaciation and its distribution northward in 
variable frequency in other parts of India at different times. 


(3) Appearance of the cleaver within the above traditon in the 
second interglacial or a little earlier and its continuity, and 
subsequent development and distribution in intimate associa- 
tion with the biface. 


(4) Integration of core-flake techniques in the South specially in 
the later stages of the biface-cleaver development during the 
third glaciation. 


(5) Emergence of a pebble-flake tradition in the North, free of the 
biface, during the second interglacial, its continuity and 
development till the third interglacial and its distribution 
southward in variable frequency in other parts of India at 
different times. 
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(6) Contact of the southern biface-cleaver tradition and the 
northern pebble-flake tradition in various parts of India during 
the second interglacial and third glacial times. Probabilities 
of fusion between the elements of the two traditions in the 
riverine regions on the northern border of the peninsular 
India, and in the river-systems of Gujarat and adjacent tracts 
of the Deccan. 

Compared to western Europe, the Indian succession offers some 
interesting comparisons. The Early and Middle Acheulian types of 
the biface appear in north India at about the same time as in Europe— 
viz., during the second interglacial. In south India, however, the 
Madras Acheulian appears earlier in a climatic phase, perhaps corres- 
ponding to the second glaciation. The prepared core and faceted 
platform technique (Levalloisean) appears in north India (Late Soan) 
at about the same time as in western Europe, viz., during the third 
glaciation. The simple unfaceted flake technique (Calctonian like) 
as recognised in the Early Soan appears at about the same time as 
the Calctonian in western Europe, viz., during the second interglacial, 
although a primitive Clactonian is recognised in Europe appearing in 
the first interglacial alongside the Abbevillian. The Indian (Madra- 
sian) Abbevillian does not appear till the second glaciation. 

Compared to Africa generally, the main development of the Indian 
Abbevillian-Acheulian is broadly contemporary with that of the 
African Abbevillian-Acheulian, viz., the Middle Pleistocene. The 
handaxe-cleaver development in both the countries shows remarkable 
similarities. The handaxe and the cleaver on flake, however, appear 
in India at a later stage than in Africa. The pebble-tool complex 
appears in peninsular India at about the same time as the Kafuan- 
Oldowan in Africa. Compared to other Asian countries, the Soan 
tradition of north India is broadly contemporary with the Chou- 
koutienen and the Anyathian. The Harly Soan, the Karly Anyathian 
(second phase)* and the Choukoutienen (of Sinanthropus deposit) 
are dated within the second interglacial. Some prehistorians include 
the Anyathian and the Choukoutienen within the Soan family of 
traditions. The Sinanthropus deposit is regarded by some authorities 
as belonging to the Lower Pleistocene age. 

In World Prehistory, India is regarded as well within the orbit of 
two main Lower Palaeolithic traditions—a Northern flake-tool tradi- 
tion and a Southern core-tool tradition. The early seats of the 
Northern tradition mainly comprise Eastern Europe, the Near East, 
Central Asia, Northern India and Northern China. The Central 
Eurasian belt is held to be the cradle of the main flake tradition”. 
The early centres of the core-tool tradition lie in Peninsular India and 


*The initial phase of the Anyathian is dated within the second glaciation. 
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Africa, extending into Atlantic Europe and Western Asia. In contrast 
to this, there is another school of observation which regards India as 
within two culture-complexes—an Eastern culture-complex and a 
Western culture-complex. Within the former, are comprised Java, 
Burma, northern China and northern India, while within the latter, 
are comprised peninsular India, western Aisa, Africa and western 
Europe. The astern culture-complex according to this school of 
observation, is characterized by a common basic tradition of “chopper- 
chopping” tools and is free of the biface, while the Western complex 
is essentially a biface handaxe complex. 

The geographical distribution of the main traditions, however, 
is not at all rigid and there is considerable overlapping and fusion. 
In Africa and India, however, different techniques are observed within 
the same traditions. Our knowledge about the origin and diffusion 
of tool-techniques and tool-forms is yet very uncertain. The general 
uniformity of technological patterns existing simultaneously over 
certain widely separated areas is suggestive of parallel evolution of 
the main basic techniques. It is possible that from a few centres, 
cultures may have spread along favourable habitats. 

India is largely and mainly a biface core-tool province like Africa. 
It appears that this main Indian tradition is autochthonous and that 
both Africa and India show the evolution of the biface along parallel 
lines. Perhaps from these two main centres the biface culture spread 
to the West. The biface appears to have a basic pebble-complex in 
India and it is probable that a primitive pebble-tool tradition underlies 
the true biface in India as in Africa. 

The picture is somewhat complex in north India when we view 
the Soan tradition in the perspective of Asian prehistory. It is held® 
that in Asia during Middle Pleistocene times, N.-W. India, China, 
Burma and Java formed a culture province free of the biface. But 
intermediate spatial links between N.-W. India and the far-flung 
eastern and southern regions of the province remain to be discovered. 
The Soan tradition is a complex of interlocking traits—pebble-tools, 
pebble-cores and flakes, the latter resembling the Clacto-Levalloisean 
techniques of Europe. Thus whether the root or roots of the Soan 
tradition lie in southeastern Asia or somewhere in the central Eurasian 
belt is not known with any certainty. Considerable opinion, however, 
is in favour of a central Eurasian or west Asian source of the Soan 
tradition. It is possible that from such a source, an early flake 
tradition entered northern India and that the Soan is a development 
of this tradition. Viewed from this perspective, the early flake 
provinces would appear to be primarily and mainly continental in 
aspect, whereas the core tool provinces would appear to be mainly 
peninsular and coastal or marginal. 


So far as the main Lower Palaeolithic development within India is 
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concerned, we can picture two divergent lithicultural traditions—one 
essentially Southern and autochthonous and the other essentially 
Northern and probably extra-Indian in origin,—moving from opposite 
directions towards and across the heart of India, revealing a multitude 
of diverse elements in close association in several regions. Much 
ground, however, remains to be covered before we can reconstruct a 
fuller and more coherent picture. Finally, if the presence of human 
or hominoid fossil in India is established by skeletal remains, which 
further explorations in the Siwalik regions or in the caves of south 
or central India are likely to reveal, then a great gap in our knowledge 
concerning the ethnic stock or stocks responsible for these ancient 
human cultures would have been fulfilled*. 
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THE ROLE OF ATTITUDES IN CULTURE-CONTACT 
PanpHARI NatH PRABHU 


In all studies in anthropology and social psychology, the investi- 
gators and reporters of the same are placed in a very delicate position. 
It becomes necessary for them to refer to a variety of behaviour of a 
variety of peoples in connection with the generalisations they infer and 
offer, and it is possible that such references may be misunderstood to 
imply his approval or disapproval. However, it must always be 
remembered that we, as students of human behaviour, do not approve 
or disapprove, or consider as right or wrong, or as good or bad, any 
custom or cultural trait. As scientists, we merely mention them in 
their contexts of social life and behaviour with a view to deriving 
principles of psychological or anthropological significance. I have 
to request you to bear this in mind whenever I refer to the cultural 
traits of any group or groups. 

Culture has been defined by Linton as “the configuration of learned 
behaviour whose component elements are shared and transmitted by 
the members of a particular society’!. ‘“‘Configuration”’ refers to the 
various behaviours making and resulting into a patterned whole. 
“Learned behaviour’ excludes instinctive behaviour and the basic 
needs and tensions, which, though they influence the forms of cultural 
behaviour, yet are not part of culture. _In another context Linton 
‘again defines culture as “‘the sum total of the knowledge, attitudes 
and habitual behaviour patterns shared and transmitted by the 
members of a particular society2”. When any two cultures come 
into contact with each other, there is bound to be greater or less 
transmission of a number of culture-traits of each of these to the other, 
dependent upon various factors, some of which we will discuss in this 
paper from the psychological point of view. Such transmission of 
culture is designated by anthropologists by the terms ‘diffusion’ 
‘acculturation’, or ‘assimilation’. It is not necessary for us to go 
into the subtle implications and distinctions between these terms. 
We will generally refer to all of these processes in this paper, since 
they are all involved in cultural transmission by contacts. 

1, Ralph Linton: Oultural Background of Personality (1945), London, p. 21 
2. Ralph Linton: Acculturation in Seven American Indian Tribes, (1940) Appleton 

Cartury, New York, p. 466. 

4. see: M. J. Herskovits, : Accultwration, (1938) J. J. Augustin, New York, 
1938; R. Redfield, R. Linton, and M. J. Herskovits: ‘“‘A memorandum for the Study 
of Acculturation” (Report of the Subcommittee on Acculturation appointed by the 


Social Science Research Council of U.S.A. in 1935), in The American Anthropologist, 
XXXVIII, 149-152. bog 
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All culture diffusions essentialy involve the processes of learning 
and forgetting, especially imitative learning, and also habit formation, 
habit breaking, and considerations of reward and punishment. The 
more complex the new element from outside, the more difficult it 
becomes to learn it and to adopt it. In such adoption the existence 
of units of responses which are already present and which could be 
useful for effecting the new responses assist the process of such diffu- 
sion’. Psychologically speaking, the processes that take place during 
culture contacts are the processes of motivation and of copying. 
Anthropologists generally agree in concluding that a much greater 
part of any group’s culture is borrowed or diffused from others than 
originally invented by that particular culture. This happens because 
copying the ways of responses of another culture which are successful 
in meeting a need or in adjusting to a situation is highly economical 
than trial-and-error responses of doubtful success for satisfying the 
same need or adjusting in the same situation. In copying the success- 
ful modes of other people, the reward is easier, quicker, has been 
tried and known to achieve success. 

All such imitation or copying by the receiving group from the 
donor group involves, essentially, the play of motivation in the receiv- 
ing group. Primary motivations or drives are same for all societies, 
for example, hunger, thirst, fatigue, sex, pain, etc., which serve as 
the stimuli to which human beings respond. Human beings are 
constantly in search of responses for reducing the tensions or the 
discomfort caused by such stimuli; and different groups have devised 
different modes of responding for this purpose in different societies. 
If a society finds that its own mode of reducing the discomfort in any 
particular case is not satisfactory or successful, whereas, in comparison, 
some other group’s ways of responses are more satisfying or successful, 
the receiving group may be motivated to imitate the ways of the 
other group or groups. 

This general principle of motivation is not only true of the basic 
or primary drives, it is equally true of the secondary or the derived 
drives which are social and cultural. For instance, hunger is a 
primary drive common to all. But appetites and tastes for specific 
kinds of food are a matter of derived drives which are different in 
different groups. Yet, appetites for particular kinds of foods also 
could be transferred from one culture to another. On the other hand, 
some secondary drives, like conformity to the behaviour of one’s 
specific culture, prestige, sociability, are common to all societies. 
Other things being equal, therefore, high motivation for a particular 
foreign cultural trait or element favours its imitation and absorption. 


4. N. E. Miller and J. Dollard: Social Learning and Imitation, (1945), Kegan 
Paul, London, 
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An attitude of dissatisfaction with the old ways of respon- 
ding to the situation, or because the group observes a more 
satisfactory way of responding to the same situation in another 
culture, may also create the motivation to imitate that other 
people’s cultural mode or trait. On the whole, the most impor- 
tant factor impelling a man to find out new ways of responding 
to a situation is essentially the factor of the satisfaction of his own 
needs. y 

Here, it may be pointed out that “cultural diffusion” and “cultural 
borrowing’ are only two aspects of the same process. From the 
point of view of the culture trait which is transferred, it is cultural 
diffusion; from the point of view of the individual or the society which 
has received it or to which it is transferred, it is cultural borrowing. 
If the receiving culture has an efficient habit which reduces the tension: 
of a particular drive, then the motive to learn the new habit from a 
different culture for the same purpose will be less. If the donor group 
is considered to be a superior group or is a dominant group, then 
the dominated group has a desire for identification with the dominant 
group. This desire for identification with the superior group or 
culture constitutes a strong motive to imitate the ways of that culture. 
Cultural groups of high prestige tend to be imitated by other groups. 
Such prestige may be due to the fact that the concerned groups are 
conquerors, or they have attained a superior status in a particular 
branch of culture or they may be technologically superior in this 
or that aspect, or a former imitation of their responses by the receiving 
group was rewarded. Sometimes mere foreign traders, or even 
captives and migrants have a certain prestige value attached te their 
behaviour. Prestige may also be acquired by a particular mode of 
behaviour, apart from the individual, because it is found among a 
larger number of a given group. In such cases it is merely a prestige 
of numbers. A bad experience with a previous imitation is likely to 
prevent any further imitation of a given cultural element. If imita- 
tion of a cultural element is not met with by reward, or if it is met 
with by punishment, the diffusion of the concerned culture trait 
becomes impossible or difficult. In general, the borrowed cultural 
traits become assimilated more or less rapidly as they are more or 
less rewarding, by way of reduction of the need, or for adjustment 
with environment. 

We have said that prestige is one of the important motives for 
borrowing of a foreign cultural trait. Prestige is always relative. 
It is possible that the borrowers may admire the donor culture, or 
they may despise it. In the former case, they will be eager to accept 
the donor’s cultural elements, but in the latter case they will not. 
For instance, the European living in the Tropics with the native 
people, refused to change his stiff collar and woollen clothes for lighter 
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clothing, despite the tremendous discomfort he was experiencing in 
his own clothing. 

Prestige is sometimes attached not only to the donor group, but 
also and in a peculiar way to the specific cultural item borrowed from 
that group. Linton® tells us of an amusing instance of pre-revolu- 
tionary Spain where automobiles were rare and all cars received 
numbers in consecutive order, so that even if a new car was a replace- 
ment of one previously owned, it was given a new number. There 
was a prestige value attached to cars bearing plates with lower 
numbers, for, the possession of such a car indicated that the owner’s 
wealth was long established, and therefore the older the car, the 
higher the price it fetched, even though it may be worthy of being 
consigned to the scrap heap. 

Sometimes a strange cultural trait acquires prestige merely because 
of the novelty that it possesses, and is readily imitated by the borrow- 
ing culture. However, prestige and novelty give weight to a trait 
in the eyes of the borrowing culture only at the beginning. Later, 
as the new element becomes more and more common or stale, its 
survival depends upon its own merits, and if it is unsatisfactory in 
reducing any drive or tension, it is likely to be dropped out. 

We have said that an important motivation for borrowing a 
foreign cultural trait consists in its power to satisfy the borrowing 
individuals’ needs. In other words, it is a question of the utility of 
the borrowed cultural item. By and large, utility is a determining 
factor for acceptance of any new cultural element. However, it is 
strange to find, occasionally, that even an element which does not 
possess utility is freely borrowed by a group. Linton® mentions the 
cigarette lighter which was not more efficient than the match stick 
at the time it was invented; and he doubts if it is so even now. Yet 
it is being used rather widely. 

In all cultural borrowings as a result of culture contact, there is 
a tendency amongst the borrowers to re-adapt the new element so as 
to fit it into the already existing cultural pattern. Evidently, the 
new element must be in some ways adaptable or compatible with 
the existing cultural pattern. The greater the compatibility of such 
an element, the greater the possibility of its assimilation, other things 
being equal. There are practically no chances for an incompatible 
element in the context or pattern of the receiving culture to be 
absorbed in it. 

All the factors favouring cultural diffusion which we have consi- 
dered so far are essentially related to the given society’s attitude 


5 Linton (1940), op. cit. 480-81. 
6 Linton (1940), op. cit., p. 470. 
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towards the cultural element concerned. Let us now consider the 
factors which are likely to resist cultural transmission and diffusion. 
A people’s strong feeling or emotional attachment in relation to their 
own custom is generally a strong motive for persistence of that 
custom and for strong resistance to a substitute mode or custom from 
another culture. This, however, is not invariably so. It will essen- 
tially depend upon whether the particular system is “involved into 
an organised system of ideas and sentiments of the culture into a 
larger pattern”’. This is so because “‘large systems tend to endure®.” 
Kroeber points out how in medieval Christianity, which was a very 
well-integrated system of ideas and sentiments, step-daughter marri- 
age and cremation could not fit in with its cultural ideology and there- 
fore could not make progress’. A century ago all American communi- 
ties also would have ruled marriage with step-daughter as irreligious, 
immoral and illegal. But in 1940, out of the 48 States, 24 permitted 
it, 2 permitted it in a qualified way, and the rest 22 States only pro- 
hibited it. This happens now because the hold of Christian orthodox 
religion on the pattern of social life has relaxed during recent years 
in America. The same is true of the question of the disposal of the 
dead. The different methods of such disposal which are available 
in different cultures are burial, cremation, water-burial, scaffold burial, 
exposure or simple abandonment, mummification, setting away in 
vaults, canoes or houses, etc. Some societies have adhered to some 
methods for long periods. Others have changed. Kroeber says 
that Americans themselves are now in the midst of a drift towards 
cremation. 

A curious and striking example of a revolutionary cultural diffusion 
in constrast with the usual gradual infiltration of new cultural traits 
is narrated by Kroeber!® which throws a significant light on the 
question from the point of view of how men’s attitude affects diffusion. 
The Polynesians of Hawaii Islands, discovered by Captain Cook 
around 1740, had in their own culture pattern some very severe and 
uncomfortable religious taboos and prohibitions, for example, women 
were not to eat bananas and cocoanuts, men and women were not 
to eat together, and so on, for fear of punishment by the gods. The king 
was a divine being. The land on which he walked would be un- 
touchable for others, and. therefore he was to be carried over other 
people’s lands. The cultural modes were heavily favourable to 
royalty, aristocracy and priesthood. But, by the time king Kameha- 
meha II became the ruler, things had come to a high pitch of dis- 


*, <A. L. Kroeber: Anthropology, (1948), New York, p. 402. 
8. ibid 

9, <dbid. 399ff. 

10, <~¢bid. pp. 403ff. 
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satisfaction. People were groaning under the weight of the current 
conditions. Yet nobody dared to break the taboos. The ground, 
however, was ready for explosion. At about this time, also, the 
Polynesians saw the Christians. who came to the land breaking their 
taboos without any consequent punishment from the gods! All 
this led to a regular plan to overthrow all the oppressive taboos. In 
fact, this was done in a most systematic way at an appointed hour 
in an organized manner. At a great festival, at which the king was 
also to be present and to take part, the royal ladies ate the forbidden 
foods, and the king joined them. The gathering saw what they 
would not believe at first—that nothing happened to these ladies ! 
Immediately, shouts were raised ‘‘the taboo is broken’! The high 
priest himself broke the images of gods and set fire to the temple. 
Immediately, the whole country was seized with a frenzy, and taboos 
and images of gods were broken throughout the country. Some 
months later, when the first Christian Missionaries landed at the 
Island, the people of Hawaii rapidly embraced Christianity. Kroeber 
points out that this revolutionary adoption of a new culture in Hawaii 
became possible because the Hawaiians were suffering from ‘‘a cultural 
fatigue”. They were disillusioned about their own established 
cultural modes; there was ‘‘a social staleness”, and a disrespect for 
their cultural heritage was created and was becoming stronger and 
stronger as time went by. The people were just waiting for the last 
straw to break the camel’s back. 

The facility for the introduction of some of the new cultural 
elements as well as the resistance to some others in a society are always 
selective, depending upon the compatibility and utility and the rela- 
tive strength of the qualities in the new cultural elements for the 
borrowing culture. For example, the Japanese culture took over 
a very large number of elements from the Chinese culture, but at the 
same time it has strongly resisted the Chinese traits like eunuchism, 
foot binding, rhymed and tonal poetry, and open competitive exami- 
nations for public services!4. Eunuchism and foot binding were 
incompatible with the Japanese’ own pattern in which mutilation 
of the body was repugnant to their own ideology. In fact, the 
Japanese avoidance of body jewellery by piercing the body is also due 
to the same reason. As regards rhymed and tonal poetry, the very 
character of Japanese language makes this impossible; and as regards 
open competitive examinations, this was repugnant to the spirit 
of the rule of aristocracy and of aristocratic descent in Japan. After 
1931, the Japanese have been imitating the western culture in a 
number of ways; yet they have again been very selective in this, 
too, and have refused to accept many of the western cultural elements. 


a eee a 


11 Kroeber (1948), pp. 416-17. 
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The resistance of Mohammedan culture to certain cultural innovations 
like sculpture, painting, tobacco, wine, coffee, printing, card playing, 
etc., also throws light on psychological attitudes which favour or 
disfavour borrowing through culture contact!?. Mohammedanism 
forbade images, wine, usury and gambling. Koran was the basic 
law for Islam for all time. So, the Arabs did not develop sculpture or 
painting because they did not have any of these before. But the 
Iranian Muslims had these arts before they became Muslims, and 
they managed to revive these arts in course of time. Insurance 
has been difficult to introduce in Mohammedan countries because the 
orthodox followers of Islam belive that it involves both usury and 
gambling on decisions made by god. Printing was known in Islamic 
Egypt in 1200 A.D., but the Koran could not be printed because 
Mohammed had dictated it for writing by hand. In 1727, the printing 
of Koran was specifically forbidden in Islam. The first attempt to 
print the history of Egypt in 1729 led to riots and prohibition of 
printing. The first Arabic press could not be established in Cairo 
till 1825. However in Itlay the Christians had printed the Koran 
in Arabic type in 1912. From China, playing cards rapidly spread 
out to other countries and through it passed by the Islamic country, 
it could not touch Islamic people for some while. However, other 
useful items which were not incompatible with or were neutral to 
the spirit and letter of Islam like the compass, the cannon, matches, 
the automobile, etc., were received without any resistance. 

Such resistance to the introduction of foreign culture elements, 
even though they may be useful, is called by Kroeber a kind of social 
inhibition, a kind of psychological attitude of asceticism. Inhibi- 
tion affects individuals as well as societies. It blocks the free flow 
of expression and also may involve repression of one impulse by 
another impulse, or by a contrary impulse, resulting in a situation 
of mental conflict. When such blocking is conscious, we call it 
control; but usually control refers to steering or direction without 
the implications of suppression and conflict. When the blocking 
becomes habitual, unconscious and repressive, it leads to a puritanic 
attitude and to conflicts and tensions of a serious type, in societies 
as in individuals, and is accompanied by feelings of shame and guilt. 
Such social inhibitions may be witnessed in many cultures; for 
example, the puritanism of the Christians, the asceticism of the 
Hindus, etc., whenever they assume extreme prohibitive forms in 
a small restricted group of the society concerned or the whole of it. 

Sometimes, a culture tries to dominate and force its ideas and 
practices upon the subordinated group, even by punitive measures. 

12 ibid pp. 417-18 

13 ibid. p. 418. 
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When the subordinate group is unable to accept these culture elements 
for whatever reasons, the enforcement results in social disturbance 
or disruption in the subordinate group; and sometimes the extent of 
such disturbance may be quite serious and widespread. An interest- 
ing exemplification of some of these phenomena, we have mentioned 
above, is found in our own cultural life in India. During the British 
regime, there was explicit or implicit insistence on using English 
apparel which was copied by almost all belonging to the clerical and 
other professions, and even others, because the English apparel 
meant identification with the dominant group, their prestige and so 
on. At that time, however, there was a strong reaction also of resist- 
ance against the foreign modes of behaviour, following which quite 
a number of people rapidly insisted upon using some kind or other 
of Indian apparel. With the achievement of freedom, however, 
we find that many people from the first type of group have equally 
rapidly taken over to Indian apparel, whereas many people from 
the second type of group have been now feeling free to use either 
the English or the Indian apparel whichever is convenient. All 
their sentimental attachment to things Indian irrespective of their 
utility seems to have been now lost. At one time we had the spectacle 
of a number of Indians using warm English cothes, stiff collars, ties, 
socks, shoes and all in very warm days despite the fact that the sparser 
Indian dress was positively more comfortable. On the contrary, the 
bush shirt has been adopted practically by all over the world rather 
too quickly without any pressure from anybody because of its con- 
venience, inexpensiveness and simplicity. Many people in India, 
during the British regime, insisted on things Indian—in style of 
apparel, use of Khadi cloth, language, certain typical modes of be- 
haviour like greeting, and so on. But today, in free India, many 
of these do not feel it necessary to resist the European cultural elements 
involved in these items, and we even occasionally witness the sight 
of some of our erstwhile Khadi-clad, jail-returned dignitaries now 
appearing in the most fashionable Bond-Street pattern of apparel, 
and even trying to justify and rationalize such a change. The tradi- 
tional mode of lighting in the Indian shrines has been by the use 
of oil lamps in a peculiar kind of lamp-holder in which cotton is 
burned for light (samai). Even in those places where electricity 
has been universally used for lighting purposes replacing all old- 
type oil or kerosene lamps, the old oil lights in the peculiar lamp- 
holders are still retained in front of the divine images, though in the 
rest of the shrine, electricity is used for lighting. There is an ingenious 
device, now used in a few places, which has not yet gained currency, 
of using electric lamp with the shape of the orthodox oil-lighters. 
This is an example of how a new culture-element is being readapted 
so as to fit into the old traditionally accepted pattern. The same 
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may be said about those cultures in which traditionally candles were 
used for lighting, in place of which now electric lights shaped like 
candles are being used. I remember also, at my family’s ancestral 
home in my village, about thirty years back, our old uncle would not 
allow the oil lamp in the shrine to be lighted by a match-stick; it 
could be lighted by another light, but not by a match-stick; other 
lights could be lighted by match-stick. 

Sometimes a culture trait which is difficult or even impossible 
to introduce inspite of the dominant group’s punitive measures 
against its violation gets established just by force of other circum- 
stances vital to the group’s or the individual’s life. Thus, neither 
law nor the ruling group’s positive abhorrence of early marriage nor 
the zeal of social reformers could prevent early marriages in India. 
But recently, the need to secure employment, of economical security, 
has prevented the young people at least in the cities from getting 
married too early; also, boys won’t marry uneducated girls since 
they are unable to assist their husbands in sharing the responsibilities 
of keeping the home; and what is being done by the city people is 
gradually being copied by the rest. It is generally considered that 
in India Parsis are the most Westernised people. Yet, it is surprising 
to find how in certain important items, the Parsis have stuck to what 
they consider as the typical Parsi modes, in contrast with, for instance, 
the Hindus in the same situation. At the marriage ceremonies of 
Parsis in Bombay, one finds comparatively a very large number of 
Parsis in their typical Parsi attire. In contrast with this, at the 
marriage cremonies of the Hindus, one finds comparatively a larger 
number of Hindus dressed in European attire ! 

Sometimes, the subordinate group uses resistance tactics by trying 
to glorify its past and to revive the same. This is usually accom- 
plished by an appeal to the feeling of intrinsic superiority in the 
subordinate group despite the political or cultural domination of the 
ruling group. It may also be a mechanism of compensation for the 
feeling of inferiority generated. But, no sooner does the ruling 
group recede, do the revivalistic tendencies and reactions also tend 
to be reduced in intensity. And then, on the whole, there may be 
a new upsurge for modernising, keeping abreast of the advanced 
societies and of all their technologies and so on, in so far as they 
are useful and effective devices for helping the group to satisfy 
their needs, 

In the higher types of cultural activities like music, painting, 
sculpture, and so on, also transmission of foreign ideas and elements 
occurs, though this is more diflcult than transmission of over behavi- 
our. For example, in India, in music, the fusion of European tunes 
in Indian music is noticeable particularly through the talkies, largely 
though not entirely, because the whole mechanism, of talkies itself 
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has been borrowed in India from the West. Along with this, many 
of the techniques and mannerisms also from the West, especially 
America, have entered into the Indian talkies. 

It is not necessarily to be supposed that when two cultures come 
in contact with each other even continously for a long time, either 
of them would absorb or borrow the other’s culture traits. | Mandel- 
baum" tells us about such situation in regard to the four tribes in 
the Nilgiri Hills, the Todas whose economic life was centered on their 
sacred buffalo, the Badaga who were agriculturists, the Kota who 
were smiths, and the Kurumba who were food-gatherers from the 
jungle and also known for their sorcery. The Kurumbas were 
often called in by the Kotas and the Badagas, but the transactions 
with them were conducted outside the village limits, and the Kota 
or the Badaga women and children would immediately retire to 
their houses while the Kurumbas were present. Kota musicians, 
again, were called by the Todas to serve in their major ceremonies 
but were never allowed near their dairies for fear of pollution. And, 
once when some Kotas wore turbans which was supposed to be the 
peculiar head-dress of the Badagas, the latter ambushed them and 
beat them up. As Mandelbaum says, although contact between 
these tribes was frequent, social intercourse was confined to a fixed 
number of narrowly defined activities. So, these groups retained 
their unique cultures until recently when the Hindu and European 
influences began intruding. 

Hallowell! points out in this connection : “A systematic study of 
the various methods the missionaries used and the measure of their 
successes and failures when viewed from the standpoint of learning 
theory would constitute a valuable study. The local conditions and 
events that they exploited, the kind of people they attempted to 
influence, the motives they appealed to, the acquired drives they 
fostered, the types of reward they emphasized, and the rewards that 
the natives themselves found in adopting Christianity, would all 
throw a great deal of important light on the acculturation process.” 

To sum up, in general, items of foreign culture for which there 
is some incentive, or for which some motivation or drive is aroused, 
whose practical value is certain, which are not incompatible with 
the receiving cultural pattern or which are relatively neutral, which 
are rewarded by experience of successes, which are not met with by 
discomfort or dissatisfaction of a need or punishment in the receiving 
culture, are easier and quicker to be absorbed. 


14 D—D. G. Mandelbaum: ‘Cultural Change Among the Nilgiri Tribes”, Amer?. 
Anthrop. XLiii (1941), 19-26,—quoted by A. I. Hallowell in The Science of Man Zited 
by Linton (1945), p. 180. 

15, A. I. Hallowell: ‘‘Socio-Psychological Aspects of Acculturation’? in The 
Science of Man, ed. by R. Linton (1945), p. 192. 


CULTURAL REHABILITATION OF REFUGEES—BASED 
ON CASE-STUDIES IN LUCKNOW. 


R. P. SRIVASTAVA 


An exploratory survey among the refugees of Lucknow was 
carried out during the months of November and December 1951 
to estimate the extent of their ‘total rehabilitation’ in the new environ- 
ment, after three years of rehabilitation-task by government and 
refugees themselves. 


Out of the nearly 5,000 refugee families in the city of Lucknow, 
4°, of the total were selected on a random basis, picking out every 
25th name on the list which was drawn up from the Registration 
records in the District Relief and Rehabilitation Office, Lucknow. 
A questionnaire was drawn out and it was filled in by personal, door- 
to-door inquiry. The questionnaire included questions on size and 
composition of the family before migration and at present, internal 
relationships within the nuclear, family, housing arrangements, 
acclimatisation, property, expenditure charts, food habits, dress 
and jewellery, recreations and amusements, social and _ religious 
customs and practices etc. Another part of the questionnaire dealt 
with questions on expectations, wishes, attitudes and social distance. 


The data include refugees from West Punjab, N.W.F.P., and 
Sind only. The families studied are not confined to ‘refugee colonies’ 
alone, but also those who have settled in rented houses amid the 
local inhabitants of Lucknow and are thus having closer contact 
and social interaction. 


The object of the study was to find out (i) Whether the refugees 
have been able to adjust themselves in the new social environment; 
(77) Whether the necessary conditions congenial to such an adjust- 
ment have been made available; (iii) Whether the break-down of 
established attitudes, accepted modes of social behaviour, norms, 
and values has resulted in the crystallisation of healthy adjustment 
devices, and new values, not antagonistic to healthy, peaceful and 
friendly living; and (iv) Whether the psychic legacy of the critical 
situations such as depressing memories, fear of insecurity and depriva- 
tion etc., are not once again giving birth to fresh forces of communal 
differentiations in response to a new challenge for ‘consolidation’? 

Some of the salient features of the refugee’s socio-economic condi- 
tions as revealed in the survey are given below :— 

1. The total number of family members in the families studied 
has decreased after the partition and is ascribable to the disintegra- 
tion of several joint families. 
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2. The number of principal earners in these families, as com- 
pared with their pre-partition make-up, has also fallen. 


3. The number of dependents in these families has also decreased 
probably due to the break-up of families and also because some of them 
have been compelled to become working dependents. But the 
percentage of dependents with the total number of members in the 
samples showed an increase (72.9°/ as against 70.7 °%, before parti- 


tion). This increase is both due to the addition of destitute members 
and new births. 


_ 4, The number of working dependents also showed a decrease. 
This is because some of them have become principal earners while 
others have not been able to find suitable work. 


_=S5. Comparing the present occupations of persons studied, with 
their pre-partition calling, an increase in the three occupations was 
notable : (2) Hawking, (b) Skilled labourers and (c) Service. 


6. A good deal of interchange of persons in several occupations 
had taken place Several persons engaged in a particular occupation 
here are not necessarily from amongst those who were engaged in 
the same occupation before partition. 


7. Possibility of a quick start with minimum investment has 
attracted people to such business as running a small hotel, cycle 
repairs shops, small cloth shops and hawkers. 


8. 20.5% of those in business had a capital investment of 
more than Rs. 1,000/-. Investment of the rest ranged between 
Rs. 100/- to Rs. 1,000/-. 


9. The pre-partition and post-partition income-charts showed 
a decrease in the income of the principal earners and the income 
from other sources (lands and houses) though it showed a. slight 
increase under the head “dependent-earner’s income”’. 

10. The expenditure charts showed that food accounted for 
46.6%, of total expenditure in lower income groups (below Rs. 150/- 
p-m.), 79.6% of the families studies showed deficit budgets. 

Family : Average size of the family showed a fall from 5.8 persons 
per family to 5.2. Disintegration of joint families due to increased 
pressure on resources has been chiefly responsible for this fall. The 
pattern of inter-personal relationships dcharacteristic of the joint 
family has changed. The virtues of parental care, filial duties imply- 
ing obedience and submission to the authority of the eldest male 
member in the family have lost their sanctity under the duress of 
circumstances, at least temporarily. This disintegration led to a 
change in the economic pattern of the new families. There was a 
general increase in the number of earning dependents, which include 
women and children, The entry of house-wives into the role of 
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subsidiary earners naturally compelled them to neglect other duties, 
e.g., care of children, unconsciously. The grown-up children, in 
the age-group 14-18 years who have become subsidiary earners 
suffered from ‘self-importance’ and flouted the wishes of parents, 
and were reported to be a real headache to the parents. The social 
heritage made parents expect obedience and submission from these 
youngsters but the changed attitude of these boys gave rise to a 
disharmony in the relationship even within the nuclear family. How 
far self-assertion on the part of the female earning members was 
a cause of conflict in the family could not be ascertained, though 
sociologists are of the opinion that increased earning capacity of 
women and greater independence ‘have impaired the old-time unity 
of the family group’. But among the refugees the females merely 
supplemented family income by an amount not sufficient for indepen- 
dent living. Secondly, women in India show greater attachment 
to social traditions and values. Still, psychological factors play 
their part in the relationships within the family, where women become 
bread-winners. Where women supplemented the family income, 
about 48% of the heads of families reported frequent quarrels in 
the family. This lack of a congenial atmosphere of harmonised 
relationships within the family has given rise to emotional tension 
and anxiety. 


New MorivaTIONS AND CRYSTALLISATION OF NEW VALUES AND 
ATTITUDES. 


The critical situations involving conditions of prolonged depriva- 
tion and insecurity through which a large number of refugees had 
passed, gave a blow to the established values and attitudes. Impact 
of crisis made them more susceptible to the acceptance of new formu- 
lations. This increased suggestibility in the refugees was also 
responsible for the crystallisation of new attitudes towards different 


institutions and people around them. Covert responses involving ~ 


extreme modes of behaviour showed a tendency to being standardised 
into newer norms of conduct and relationship. ‘Non-refugee pre- 
judice’ was such a phenomenon. 


Refugees when they arrived, brought a legacy of excitement, 
agitation, and nervous tension. Camp life was not very congenial. 
Even in the camps, ‘‘we-group” and “‘they-group” feeling was com- 
mon. The “they group” was represented by the government 
servants who managed camp affairs. Dominance of food anxiety 
resulted in their hostility towards the “they-group”, i.e., the govern- 
ment. ‘Injustice psychosis’ and anti-Government attitude took 
the shape of a definite and generalised response. Simultaneously 
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in their contacts and dealings with local traders and customers, they 
had a tendency to transfer various items of behaviour, often un- 
consciously from their established pattern of response for every 
“they-group”. Mutual suspicion led to the ‘refugee’ and ‘non-refugee’ 
prejudice. 

Lack of emotional response within the family is a conclusion 
which can be safely drawn from the preceding section. Another 
basic psychic need, security in the long-run, aggravated anxiety and 
tension. All these factors led to the development of an “in-group” 
feeling among the refugees in response to the call for consolida- 
tion to meet emergent situations, newly arisen. The process of 
differentiation proceeded along several lines—language and province 
from which drawn being most important. Rivalry, competition 
and jealousy in the occupations and business promoted hostility 
against the local people. There were in-groups within in-groups 
in response to the process of differentiation and questions on the 
purposiveness of these groups brought vaguean swers. 


Deprivation and loosening of sex-morals have often gone hand 
in hand. 61% of the subjects were willing to sympathise with (and 
won't ridicule or punish) women who have had to yield to tempta- 
tions. This was a new generalised attitude to meet a new situation. 
But this generalised response cannot establish itself because the 
‘halo’ of the old value-attitude system will soon seek to re-establish 
itself. The superiority complex of the refugees was also inquired 
into. Only 32% expressed this feeling, others may have done it, 
had the investigator not been a Lucknow-man. Their better standard 
of food and dress enabled refugees to combine supercilliousness with 
their intense in-group feeling. The data collected on social distance 
corroborated intense in-group feelings. 96% of the subjects refused 
to treat Hindus and Muslims alike and 82°, wanted the latter to 
leave India and to go to Pakistan. 


THE PROSPECT. 


To solve the problems of group prejudice and to minimise social 
distance in group interaction, absorption and assimilation are said 
to be the only panacea. Dr. Lorenzo* advocated the cause of “a 
synthetic creation of ‘people in India’” through “phylogenetic 
action” —assimilation of refugees to be “brought about by a crossing 
of strains, and ultimately society being evolved through biological 
fertilization” 


Dr. Lorenzo—‘Social Assimilation of refugees in India’ The Indian Journal of Socia! 
Work’, vol. XII, No. 2, (p. 156). 
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But the creation of a homogeneous ‘people of India’ and a homo- 
geneous culture for her people is a matter of purely academic interest. 
Diverse elements have contributed to the formation of Indian people 
and her culture. Regional diversity in India has persisted despite 
centuries of social interaction and a centralised government Dr. 
Lorenzo completely ignores the structure of the caste-ridden Hindu 
society when he advocates ‘crossing of strains’ and suggests a legisla- 
tion’. If a state of ‘social commensalism’ between these groups 
can be reached through cooperation and sympathetic understanding, 
the social engineers may congratulate themselves. 


While their assimilation may continue to be a catchword, efforts 
should be directed towards the achievement of a ‘symbiotic’ or 
commensalic relationship where refugees may enter the major cultural 
group as a component unit, maintaining their identity, and yet 
continuing as a useful and integrated part of the whole. The two 
groups may then develop a modus vivendi for a cultural miscegena- 
tion. In spite of all its rigidity and flexibility, the caste-ridden 
structure of the major cultural group is perhaps willing to give them 
a caste status in its heirarchy. We have to observe and inquire whe- 
ther the process has already set-in. 


STATUS OF WOMAN IN PATRILOCAL SOCIETIES IN SOUTH 
ASIA* 


D. N. Masumpar 


Nothing is perhaps more difficult, yet not so admitted, ‘than an 
insight into the inwardness of an alien family or kinship system.’ A 
lot of misunderstanding has been created by partial or purposeful 
observers, ‘who have seen the overt and not the covert behaviour of 
people in alien society’. Prof. R. Lowie (1) candidly admits that ‘we 
know too little about any western family system’. In his pioneer 
researches, writes Lowie, LePlay admirably investigated the set-up 
of innumerable European working-men’s homes meticulously regis- 
tering all the hundred and other details about man-wife relations, but 
they go only a little way toward making us understand essential atti- 
tudes. LePlay, Lowie thinks was not a wholly unbiassed observer(2); 
and probably no anthropologist or observer of other people is. A way 
out would be to psycho-analyse every anthropologist before he goes 
for field study but that may not be possible and yet there is much 
to be said in its favour. 

Even if it be possible to give meticulous description.of the ways 
the spouses behave in respect of domestic life and with regard to 
material concommitants, it may not be so easy to find out the intimate 
relations between them, or the reaction of women to restrictive mores 
to which, willynilly, they are subjected. Neither has any one suc- 
ceeded in probing into the feelings of women under the subservient 
situation they live in, nor any unbiassed evaluation of man’s feelings 
is possible, particularly in respect of relations that a man may have 
with his spouse. One only finds the restrictive treatment that women 
receive or the privileges and prerogatives that man commands. 

To complicate matters, no society is stable or has been so and slow 
and gradual, imperceptible in most cases, changes occur which escape 
observation. The social dichotomy that exists in human society 
makes man partner man and woman, woman in work and play and 
thus a criss-cross relationship does not develop. Men do not speak 
to outsiders about their women, and a male investigator refrains for 
reasons of etiquette from enquiring into some aspects of a woman's 
life. As Prof. A. P. Elkin says, a male anthropologist is not a physi- 
cian’(3). A people’s cultural life at any point of time in the historical 
sense, is the product of the social forces that figure out the roles of man 
and woman, and these forces work in subtle ways to escape notice. 
Besides, our ethnocentrism puts a limit to our awareness. 


* The paper was read before the UNESCO Seminar, at Delhi on the Status of 
Woman (1953). 
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Ordinarily, it is but natural that a society that stresses warfare 
is bound to have a masculine cast. A society which places unlimited 
values on ceremonial accomplishments must insist on purity and 
cleanliness and the menstrual eyele of woman may require deliberate 
taboo on female activities. Asort of sexual division of labour is 
bound to occur in a heterosexual society but such conventional 
compartmentalisation may not be deliberate or biologically determined. 
Taboos on women have been found in every society and these are 
protective, preventive and productive as the case may be. If the social 
group, tribe or clan needs hunters or if it be in need of labour in the 
tields and such labour can be done more effectively by man than woman, 
there may be a conscious or unconscious premium on male birth. 
In as much as the society is interested in the latter, there may be 
a corresponding slackness and even lack of interest in female children. 
Where man works and woman does not, where the productive labour 
is associated with the male, the woman may recede to the background 
and even the competent husband may be deified. Where women 
do most of the labour, are the principal bread-winners, they may either 
wield sufficient Influence in the community or, should they choose, 
they may not exercise their prerogatives and even allow the men to 
dominate them. Many matriarchal societies adore men and are 
represented by men. 

In order to get an intimate idea of the status of woman in society, 
we have to seek information on the tone of inter-relations within the 
family, between husband and wife. Does the wife join freely in the 
jokes and conversations, does she work independently or like a slave, 
does she express satisfaction ar resentment ? If so, how does she do 
it? Is there a compartmentalisation of activities? Who rebukes 
or reprimands whom ? Does the woman give retort, if she does, what 
is the husband's reaction? Who assigns duties, who takes stock of 
work done? If the wife fails to cook or do her duty, what punish- 
ment? Who punishes? Can a wife do work normally done by the 
husband? Is there any taboo? What is the shape of reward for 
good work or faithfulness? Is it taken as a matter of fact or is there 
any vanity associated with conformity to traditional pattern of beha- 
viour ? What status does a good wife hold and what is thought of 
husbands who maltreat their spouses ? 

A careful functional analysis of family life, on the lines indicated 
above, which can be further amplified, will give us a grip on the posi- 
tion of woman in society. Between high and inferior statuses, there 
may be hundreds of intermediate grades and thus qualitative terms 


become useless in the context of woman’s role or effectiveness. The 


functional situation may be more important than the structural, for 
exceptions are so many that we must not stumble into a position which 
may be untenable on the basis of facts. ' 
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We woud like to confine our remarks to the patrilocal societies 
only. A patrilocal society requires the wife to live with her 
husband in the latter's residence or domicile. Many matriarchal 
socictics also are found to be patrilocal but we will not 
discuss them in this paper. A matrilocal residence may develop 
in a patriarchal society, as for example under Kvwliinism in 
Bengal, where the wife had to live with her parents, the husband 
who was polygynous, visited the wife occasionally and children 
grew up in the house of the maternal uncle. The custom of 
Gharjome, in which husbands leave their paternal domicile to 
take up residence with the wife in the latter’s house, also develops 
matrilocal residence. We shall include such societies in our scope, 
as the pattern of the societies remains patrilocal. 

When we wade through the literature on the status of woman 
in society, whether we speak of Africa, Asia or Oceania, we find dia- 
metrically opposed views held by writers on the subject. As it is not 
desirable to dismiss consideration of some opinions and select others 
it is necessary to indicate the swing of views by giving examples chosen 
at random. In judging the issue, however, one finds an absence of a 
standard to link the findings. Cultural levels have been equated with 
different types of treatment meted out to woman and many find the 
low status of woman correlated with a low cultural level. Writing 
about the Chinese woman, J. Barrow said that the conditions of the 
female part of the society in any nation will furnish a just criterion of the 
degree of civilisation to which that nation has arrived, and he thinks 
it can be as well regarded as a maxim(4). We shall see that most 
primitive societies treat their women with consideration while more 
advanced groups have forged restrictive mores for their women. 

Outrageous oppressions of woman have been reported in some 
savage societies. She is treated as drudge, a beast of burden and as 
a ‘mere female’. Australia has been taken as a classic land of female 
oppression. Nowhere else, says Browne(5), is it possible to meet with 
more miserable and degraded specimens of humanity than the woman 
of Australia. The women are treated by the men with savage bruta- 
lity. She is pictured as completely devoid of sentiment, desire or emo- 
tion. About Melanesia we are told that the women are treated most 
harshly, they are looked down upon as pigs and worse than dogs(6). 
Prof. B. Malinowski. (7) however, did not find much corroboration of 
the inferior and low status of woman in that part. In Fiji, it is said 
that the husband has every right to use his brute force upon the 
weak submissive creature, his wife. 

Nearer home, the Todas are reported not to touch their women 
during certain periods. The Toda women are entirely excluded not 
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only from the ceremony or ceremonies that are woven round the buf- 
falo and the dairy, but from any duty regarding their precious animal. 
The disability attaches also to any kind of food of which milk is an 
ingredient(8). The Kharia woman is not allowed to cook for her hus- 
band but this exclusiveness is not practised merely with regard to the 
women of the tribe, but also applies to any stranger, for ‘if a stranger 
enters a house in which he keeps his earthen drinking and cooking 
vessels and water pots, every vessel is polluted and the whole are des- 
troyed or thrown away’ (9). Col. Dalton finds in this exclusiveness 
a reaction against the treatment of the Kharias received from their 
Hindu neighbours which they merely retaliate. There are more 
rational explanations available for their taboos. Once a Kharia woman 
came from her father’s place at night, entered her house, slept as usual, 
and when she got up next morning, she found her child seriously ill 
and her husband caught the infection as well. The child died inspite 
of the magician and witch doctor and the Kharias ever since do not 
allow women to enter their houses on their arrival from another village, 
without a ceremonial purification or before a period of forced segre- 
gation which may be a few hours or even a day (10). Many have spoken 
of the Kol or Ho as making a reguiar companion of his wife. Col. 
Dalton says, ‘indeed it is not uncommon to see in the Kolhan, husbands 
so subject to the influence of their wives that they may be regarded 
as hen-pecked’ (11). We have found among the Hos both dominant 
and subservient husbands and when we read this with the usual 
custom of high birde-price, and the incompetence of the average 
Ho to provide for the bride-price, the picture emerges in its true 
perspective(12). 

About the lot of women among the Maria Gonds, W. G. Grigson 
speaks with two voices. The woman is not, he says, a full human 
being, like man. She is tabooed when menstruating, she is debarred 
from attending at the festivals, she has no special dancing dress(13). 
She must work for her husband, having his meals ready in the home 
or taking them to him in the field when he wants them, gathering 
fruits and roots and doing her appointed work in the fields. Many 
a woman, Grigson says, has paid with her life by exasperating her 
tired husband by not having his food ready or by cooking it badly. 
‘As a girl, a Maria has iderable fi i fe 
! girl has considerable freedom both in premarital sexual 
life and in the choice of a husband and she is fairly free to leave her 
husband if he illtreats her or if he cannot beget a child’(14), a pre- 
rogative which is not allowed to women in most advanced societien. 
Tribal sentiment among the Gonds ‘srtongly condemns wife beating, 
aateeana te ee a ornaments is given full scope and her husband 

: tried recognising her right to spend a few of the scanty 
pice she earns from the sale of her basketry at the bazar or simple 
trinkets’. In the end the author rationalises as follows, ‘in fact her 
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position vis-a-vis her husband is far freer than that of the ordinary 
Hindu wife’. About the Chenchus it is said that the only division of 
labour is between the sexes and even this is less marked than among 
many other primitive races(15). Even household duties, according 
to von Furer-Haimendorf, may fall to the lot of man who occasionally 
undertakes tasks which generally belonged to the domain of woman. 
‘Husband and wife’, writes von Furer-Haimendorf, ‘are for all practical 
purposes partners with equal rights and their property is jointly owned; 
nominally everything belongs to the man, except those personal’ be- 
longings a wife acquired from her parents.’ 

Among the patrilocal Tharus of the Nainital Tarai, Uttar Pradesh, 
women’s status is proverbially high (16). The women are known 
to be even dominant and husbands may even rebel against their wives’ 
aggressive behaviour, but cannot bring the latter to book. A constant 
tension and a conflict situation are found among the Tharus, and hus- 
bands though subservient to their wives, do not admit it in public. The 
property is owned both by men and women and the latter spend their 
income without advice of their spouses. Women keep poultry, own 
it; they fish; make baskets and sell the products of their labour. The 
Tharu women are so dominant that their husbands have earned the 
epithet of being incorrigibly henpecked. This is taken by the neigh- 
bours of the Tharus as due to the proverbial magic and witchcraft of 
the Tharu women, and husbands of women in the plains who stray 
into the Tharu country, are believed to be domesticated by the Tharu 
women and transformed into their pet animals. The myth may be 
explained by the graceful and attractive features of Tharu women 
and their social and sexual license. Once I asked a Tharu man to sell 
a fowl to me, which he did and réceived compensation. Later on, 
he learnt that I had invited the same night all the villagers to my camp 
and his wife also was an invitee. No sooner did he learn it than he 
ran to my cook to demand the bird back, as he said that he did not 
own it and his wife would not part with it(17). Convention overrides 
convenience. 

‘The position of woman in the Sema Naga tribe’, writes J. H. 
Hutton, ‘though they are more restricted in the matter of the posses- 
sion of property and in sexual license than the women of the Angami 
and Ao tribes, is probably higher socially, as it is morally than in either 
of them, at any rate as far as the families of chiefs are concerned’ (18). 
Continues Hutton, ‘marriages are usually arranged on the basis 
of convenience and though a girl is never married against her will, 
most of the arranging is done for her by herparentsand a wife is chosen 
primarily for what she can do rather than for her looks. In her 
husband’s household, the wife takes a high place, the children are trea- 
ted kindly ’(19). The relation between the sexes among the Semas has 
been found to be less sentimental than among the Angamis and the Aos. 
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In many tribes of interior India, the women do hard work, age 
prematurely and submit to a lot of restrictive mores and conventional 
limitations. But in practice there is to be found a lot of freedom as 
well, freedom with regard to the choice of partner, to divoree and _ her 
frequent Visits to her parental homes from where the husband can fetch 
her back by persuasion and offer of gifts. Once asked a Manjhi-Gond 
ef Duedhi, south of the Kaimur range in Uttar Pradesh, what would 
he do if his wife failed to obey him, did not cook his food or looked 
after the family in the way expected of her? He immediately pointed 
to the big stick he was holding. Later on, I learnt from his village 
that he was a lazy lout and was completely dominated by his wife 
who-works to feed him. : 

The polyandrous Khasas of the cis-Himalayas share one wife 
between a group of brothers without any exclusive marital right 
of any brother to the wife.The exacting labour demanded of the wife 
to satisfy the physical and emotional needs of an elderly group of 
husbands, whose average age is sometimes double that of her own, 
makes her age quickly, till she loses her charm to be of any exchange 
value in the event of her being forced to seek a new home and new 
aiiliation to another family of brothers, for divorce is popular and prac- 
tised both by man and woman. But conventional wifehood is com- 
patible with frequent returns to her parents’ house where she has every 
right to live her own life and nothing is an offence unless specifically 
prohibited, and nothing is prohibited either. There is a double standard 
of morality in the Khasa society in which a wife has to behave but a 
daughter may not and a wife in one village is a daughter in another 
(20). The polyandrous Tibetans who inhabit the higher altitudes 
as also the Bhotiyas, treat their women with great consideration 
and henpecked husbands are in abundance. The women are 
hardy, resolute and capable of doing heavy and onerous tasks 
ama they share with their men equal opportunities and equal 
rights. 

Speaking of the hill tribes of the Northeastern frontier of India, 
Col. Dalton wrote in 1872, that the Khamtis are not restricted to one 
wife. A man does have two wives and not more and though the 
second wife may be the favourite companion of her lord, the supremacy 
of the first wife is always maintained. Dalton adds, (21) the Shan 
tribes have no Purdah. They will go to the market and pay visits .in 
& very independent manner and the Khamti women have not suffered 
im character from the freedom allowed them. The ladies of the Ahom 
families in Assam are equally restricted indeed till the occupation of 
the country by aliens. The seclusion of even well born Hindu maidens 
was not enforced and to the present day, I believe the ladies of the — 
ex-Royal family are in the habit of visiting the officials, when they 
have an opportunity of doing so(22). 
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In his Statistical Account of Assam, Hunter speaks very highly 
of the status of women among the Garos and the important position 
the women cccupy among them. |The Garos are stil] in the transitional 
stage of inaternal-paternal descent, but they concede 4 responsibility 
and high status to their womenfolk(23). 

About the Andaman Islanders, Man gives an appreciative account. 

women, he says, are equal to men. They are eligible to speak 
out and form public opinion. There is no restriction against their 


everywhere and they are regarded with love and respect. 


Womes re COMPARATIVELY ADVANCED Socrery 


When we come to comparatively advanced communities, we find 
similar consideration shown to woman in society. Raymond Firth 


matters. Not only do they exercise an important influence on the 
control of the family finances commonly acting as bankers for their 
husbands, but they also engage in independent enterprises. which 
increase the family supply of cash’(24). The women have been found 

be equally important as advisers and often leaders in matters of 
imvestment. ‘Quite a number of instances came to our notice’, conti- 


Miguel Covarrubias puts the women of Bali on an equal level 
with their menfolk. ‘Ordinarily there is at home a strong feeling of 
equality. of politeness and friendly frankness in the relationship be- 
tween husband and wife and the woman is by no means the prover- 
bia] slave of oriental countries’ (26). The woman is said to have absolute 
rights over her income and owns her share of the money earned by their 
comsbined efforts, though the husband may administer the funds, 
The discomfiture of woman is associated with her menstrual period 
and once a month, she is shorn of her privileges. 

Javanese peasant women have a tough time with field work, 
mut “there is no evidence of inferior social status’(27). Women in 
surma are free to move about, help the husband, keep him and even 
lominate over him. The woman in Guam has the entire care and 
esponsibility of the family, frequently of several children. while the 
ather was away from home working in his garden for perhaps several 
ays at atime. Furthermore as a rule in Guam, the mother of the 
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family holds the family purse strings. Wage earning members of the 
family, including her husband, sons and daughters, turn their salaries 
to her and she distributes the family resources according to the needs 
of each individual. The women are considered the guardians of religion 
in the home but they do not participate in the recreational activities 
of their men like cock-fighting, taba drinking, poolplaying and serena- 
ding (28). 

The original Chinese system according to some Chinese scholars(29) 
is believed to have been matriarchal and the spirit of matriarchy still 
persists in Chinese womanhood. The fundamental dualistic attitude 
with the differentiation of the Yang (male) and the Yin (female) 
principles is traced to the Book of Changes ‘which was later formulated 
by Confucius’. Early pages of Chinese history do not record any 
special consideration toward woman and this appears difficult to ex- 
plain in the context of the matriarchal matrix postulated by Lin 
Yutang, for example. Lin Yutang who has been uncharitably 
described by Robert Payne (30), could not make out a good case 
for Chinese woman but he says, ‘marriage is women’s only in- 
alienable right in China and with the enjoyment of that right, 
they have the best weapon for power as wife and mother ’(31). 
Lin Yutang would not admit the suppression of woman in China 
as he thinks it to be an occidental criticism that somehow is not 
borne out by closer knowledge of Chinese life (32). A song be- 
lieved to be older than Confucius by centuries, has the following 
lines, ‘when a baby boy was born he was laid on the bed and given 
a jade to play with and when a baby girl was born she was laid on the 
floor and given a tile to play with’(33). Herbert Rudd(34) refers 
to Professor Giles who thinks that the contrast is not so bad as it appears 
for the ‘tiles’ are really dishes, suggesting the training of young girls 
and woman’s function in the home. Besides, ‘to sleep on a mat or 
on the ground’ was the common lot of almost the entire population at 
that time (35). Rudd thinks that ‘the chief considerations, however, 
in fixing the status of women in ancient China are to be found in the 
patriarchal standards and in the higher regard for parenthood and 
family relationship’. Further, ‘when we turn to the literature to learn 
the status of woman we find that all mothers are honoured and mother- 
hood is considered the chief function of women’(36). The Book of 
Rules has a passage, ‘the eldest son and wife shall wait upon the 
widowed mother at her meals’. A second passage from the same Book 
reads ‘man should not speak of the inside nor woman of the outside’ 
(37). Leong and Tao(38) rationalise the status of woman in the follow- 
ing words, ‘our wives if they are looked upon as mean and servile 
are perhaps more devoted to their husbands and children whereas the 
husbands could be no less devoted to them’. Confucius said, ‘attend 
to the coming (generation) and remember the remote (ancestors)’. 
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The ancestor cult in China is one of the main supports of the Chinese 
family system and many find in this cult, an explanation of the in- 
ferior status of woman in China. Warner Muensterberger writes(39) 
‘even today many usually informed people think of Chinese woman as 
a meek, docile, loving servant to the authoritarian, powerful, all-wise 
man. But those who know the Chinese at close range tell a different 
story. They report that although the Chinese woman suffers under 
many restrictions, she plays a more influential role within her family 
than does the. man, potentially at least the man lives in a state of 
uncertainty and insecurity’. 

Muslim society has a pattern no doubt but this pattern differs from 
country to country with regard to the warp and woof. That is why, 
ethnographic evidence speaks with two voices as it were. Women 
can inherit, have the right to disagree to marry when the marriage is 
arranged by the parents, can seek divorce and be divorced, yet there 
are restrictive mores to which, among certain sections, the woman 
has to submit. Among the Muslim peasantry in India and elsewhere 
in South Asia, there is some kind of social stratification, though there 
is considerable mobility recognized by the society. The weaving 
groups of eastern Pakistan, for example, so long their economic posi- 
tion is not very satisfactory and the prices of jute and paddy remain 
low, belong to a lower social level. As the prices of agricultural produce 
move up, the Julah for he is so called, gets more money, he calls 
himself a Sheikh, with further prosperity, he may even claim to be 
a Syed, but the reverse movement of prices, brings him back to the 
original level he belonged to. When a Julah becomes a Syed, he 
introduces Purdah, but as Julah he may not have such pretensions. 
The Koran has passages in which kindness towards women is 
commanded: ‘**‘and treat them kindly; for if you hate them, it 
may be that you dislike that in which Allah has placed abundant 
good’(40). In another connection there is a lack of tenderness as in the 
following passage(41), ‘what that creature who exists in ornaments and 
who in contention is unable fo utter plain speech’. Sale’s translation 
of the Koran has the following passage(42), ‘men shall have the pree- 
minence above women, because of those advantages wherein God hath 
caused the one of them to excel the other, and for that which they 
expend of their substance in maintaining their wives. The honest 
women are obedient, careful in the absence of their husbands for | 
that God preserveth them by committing them to the care and pro- 
tection of the men. But those whose perverseness ye shall be app- 
rehensive of, rebuke and remove them into separate apartments and 
chastise them. But if they shall be obedient unto you, seek not an 
occasion of quarrel against them: for God is high and great. And if ye 
fear a breach between the husband and wife, send a judge out of his 
family, and a judge out of her family; if they shall’ desire a reconcili- 
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ation, God will cause them to agree; for God is knowing and 
wise.’ 

It is not necessary to go into great details about the status of woman 
in Indian society. Though among the majority of castes, particularly 
the lower groups, the woman enjoys considerable rights and privileges, 
the caste Hindus have not treated their womenfolk fairly or squarely, 
and however it may be possible to get religious sanction for the res- 
trictive mores, the status is inferior and often servile. In any case, 
a couple of citations will illustrate the de jure situation. In his book 
on the Religions of India, Prof. Hopkins puts the case against woman 
as follows: ‘a woman’s husband is said to be a venerated god, even 
if he be devoid of any virtue; he is the only centre round which the 
thoughts of the chaste wife must be woven, he is the warp and woof 
of her life, all in all’(43). About Hindu women, Buhler finds in Manu 
a sad story, for the Hindu law, as interpreted by him, is full of hostile 
expressions about the weaker sex; it completely subjugates and subor- 
nates her to the cruelties of her husband. The absolute and categori- 
cal dependency of woman is conveyed in the following passage gleaned 
from Manu: ‘During her childhood a woman depends on her father, 
during her youth on her husband, her husband being dead, on her 
sons, if she has no sons, on the near relatives of her husband or in de- 
fault of them on those of her father, if she has no paternal relations. 
The woman must address her husband as her lord and master’ (44). 


Hinpu FAMILY IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 


The ideal Hindu family cannot be conceived without the figure 
‘of the authoritarian head of the family who is the governor of the house, 
the treasurer of its purse, the principal bread-winner and wage-earner, 
who enjoys the highest status in the family. This status may be shared 
by other male members of the family or even by the male relatives 
of the master of the household, if the latter chooses to delegate some of 
his rights and privileges, or if he is convinced of his incompetence and 
equally conscious of the competence of those to whom such rights 
and privileges are transferred. Even if he is prepared to share his 
powers with his brother or next ofhis paternal kin, the pattern of family 
life secures to,him a veto right which he uses at other people’s insti- 
gation, if he be weak and incapable of taking his own decisions or when 
he sealises that the loyalty or allegiance of the family members have 
already been transferred to another individual and he has merely 
to rubber stamp it. In some families under the circumstances speci- 
fied above, the family peace has not been secured as the disgruntled 
or dissatisfied members take advantage of the instable situation and 
prefer their loyalties to different individuals and wait for a chance 
to avenge their discomfiture if any. Under ordinary circumstances 
a husband who is also the head of the family, whether he is competent 
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or cruel, receives respect and obedience. In Bengal, he is the Karta 
of the family, the polyandrous Khasas of the cis-Himalayas call him 
Seana, the Rajbanshis of northern Bengal address him as Deunia. 
The Karta of the joint or extended family has the right to make decisions 
for his family, he is the working head, he is the judge and the jury, 
he decides family quarrels, he is the political head as every family has 
a place and is represented by the head of the family in the social, cere- 
monial and community activities, and in the local Gaon Panchayat. 
He is eligible to become a Punch or even.a Sir-Punch (leader) and 
he may have much to say in the context of his caste and community 
decisions. The ideal family is one in which his privileges and respect 
are secured, in which the wife obeys him, is loyal to him, children 
look upon him for support, comfort and convenience and he assumes 
responsibility for deeds and misdeeds of his family members. Ordinarily 
he does not have to tell his wife what he expects of her, how she has 
to comport herself in the presence of crises, how she should economise 
family expenditure, when the clothes of the children have to be renewed 
or the shoes replaced and so on, for there is a tacit acceptance of these 
conditions by the wife and the dependents. Family traditions are 
upheld and deviations are few. The new wife takes her lessons from 
her mother-in-law or the husband’s grandmother if she be alive, she 
learns what makes for family prestige and what not, and when she fails 
to profit by instructions and examples, she is brought to book and 
receives chastisement and even ill treatment as she deserves. The 
most conservative element in Hindu homes is the woman and thus 
the traditional mores are secured by her. 

The picture presented above is that of an ideal pattern which 
is seldom realised and various factors and social forces operate to effect 
a compromise between the ideal pattern and the practices and beha- 
viour of the sexes. Domestic peace is bought by concessions granted 
by the husband to the wife’s non-conformity to the pattern. Where 
the husband does not concede, the woman in most cases has to suffer 
in silence without much redress against the callousness or the bruta- 
lity of the husband. The protection and maintenance that are naturally 
expected of the family have not been secured in many cases and the 
wife and the children have often to fight a bitter struggle for survival 
against an unkind world. An outward compliance to rules and tradi- 
tions may be a worked out arrangement and domestic peace may be 
maintained for fear of exposure or of loss of prestige, but neither the 
husband nor the wife least of all the grown up children are found to 
behave in the ideal way expected of them. The position of the wife 
in one family may be intolerable in one case, that of the husband in 
another and the control of the family may be in the hands of neither. 
There can be no cooperation without conflict and most families show 
conflict even if they be known as homey. Conflict arises in the sphere 
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of personal adjustment, in social relationships within and without the 
family circle and in the sphere of domestic economy and when it 
arises, the ghost of dissension can be only temporarily lulled by the 
pressure of public opinion and consideration of family prestige which 
even today are canalising forces. When husbands find their wives 
aggressive or overbearing, they may strike or ignore them and wives 
may find excuse to leave the protection of the family or cleverly import 
their own relations to live with the family, which strengthens their sta- 
tus in the long run. In the majority of cases, the husbands are cornered 
and dominated by their wives and live ‘happily’ by conniving or submit- 
ting to the latter’s control. They may earn opprobious epithets in 
their social group, but what they lose in one way, they gain in peace 
and many husbands would prefer to submit rather than to rule. 
Tempers are shown, threats and admonitions are showered from either 
side, but the spark dies out and the couple live together. An occasional 
hissing is good for stable domestic life. 

When the tension becomes chronic and it does sometimes, husbands 
have to take the law into their own hands and send the wife to her 
paternal home and even take a second wife or wait till the public 
opinion and her paternal sagacity throw her back into the husband’s 
arms. A married daughter’s maintenance is not the concern of the 
parents and the prospects of a deserted wife may iron out differences 
as it does in most cases. Few lucky women are known who desert 
the family of their husband and yet command a status in their parents’ 
household and stick to the latter. Even in such cases the overbearing 
wite does not make her permanent home in her father’s domicile, 
but may come to and leave the husband’s shelter as often as she chooses 
to. On the other hand, the discomforts of a lone house, the prospects 
of a broken home and the whispers of neighbours may dictate a re- 
conciliation or precipitate a scandal. In the event of the latter the 
husband may take a second wife. In most cases the wife bears up with 
all the indignities that a family situation may provide unless they 
lead to a breaking point. Economic insecurity under a primitive 
agrarian economy, pushes man and wife apart but it also throws each 
to the other’s arms. A popular folk song sung in the eastern districts of 
Eastern Pakistan idealises conflict and undertones cooperation. 
Two couples in two adjacent houses, one an ideal homey couple, happily 
and prosperously living together, never quarrelling, never grumbling, 
always accommodating, loving and remembering, is pitted against 
another couple, always quarrelling, always in want, seeking the aid of 
their neighbours to settle their differences, violent to each other and 
almost always grumbling and blaming the fate that had decreed their 
union. A fire breaks out in the village, the houses are burnt down, 
the toll of death mounts up as the leaping fire spreads from quarter to 
quarter, from house to house. When the fire has done the job, a stock 
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is taken of the survivors, the peaceful couple is found to have escaped 
each not knowing of the other but the quarrelsome couple is discovered 
in each other’s arms burnt to death in the house which they wanted to 
leave a thousand times. 


AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE 


The status of woman as we have discussed in outline above shows 
that with regard to the mass of tribal people in India and elsewhere, 
who are now at various levels of progress and decay, the great bulk 
of the castes both ‘exterior’ and ‘interior’ viz., those who suffer from 
social disabilities and social incompetence and those who do not and 
yet are not regarded as of high extraction, the lower income groups, 
such as artisans and peasants, both Hindu and Muslim, there is hardly 
any stigma or inferiority attached to woman. When we come to the 
higher castes in India, the position of woman becomes intolerable, 
servile and helpless. Mere absence of rights does not indicate sub- 
servience , just as the existence of them does not warrant their exercise. 
Even tribal women whom competent authorities have credited with 
freedom and latitude in intersexual relations, suffer from cruelty and 
desertion and compromise with the ruthless behaviour of their spouses 
and even if divorce is an escape, few take recourse to it. The Hos of 
Singbhum for example, are known to treat their women with considera- 
tion, but many are the cases of suicide among women, due to cruelty, 
maltreatment and desertion. Anthropologists, however, have good 
reasons to believe that woman’s role as the child bearing nursing half 
of humanity must have some influence on her status. Whether due 
to the stress and strain of her maternal obligations, or because of her 
being a successful producer of her husband’s children, she is likely to 
have a status as the opposite fact of being barren is a stigma and a 
reproach which have condemned woman as anti-social. Sex division 
is certainly an important fact but a simple dichotomous division may 
not tell all that has been told about woman or of her status. As Prof. 
Lowie holds, sex is an effective assorter when it is read along with age- 
grouping, social economy and the factor of social recognition. 

The status of woman in India can be understood more in the context 
of Indian ethnology than in that of religion or Brahmanism as it has 
been described. Some explain the inferior status of woman as a result 
of superimposition of a partriarchal code on a matriarchal matrix, 
but in the south of India where such clash has taken place the woman’s 
status has not been undermined. Brahmanic influence appears to have 
been overestimated, and the rigid mores of woman’s conduct have been 
read in the context of the doctrines of Karma and Dharma, but if 
Brahmanism had such a great influence, how is it that the majority 
of social groups, castes and tribes escaped it or did not conform to such 
a sane system? The explanation, I should think, lies elsewhere, 
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though other factors including the metaphysical postulates had some 
share in the development of the woman’s complex code of behaviour. 


One of the most characteristic features of Indian social structures 
is the institution of hypergamy. Hypergamy allows a woman to marry 
up or in her own social rank, but not below it. We have in ‘striratnam 
duskuladopi’ a justification of marrying below. A man can take a 
woman for his wife, from an inferior social group, but what is not allowed 
is the marrying below of women. Hypergamy in India is still practised 
in the institution of the defunct Kulinism in Bengal and in most parts 
of northern India, among the higher castes, Brahmins, Chattris and 
Khattris. When a woman’s field of marriage is limited to her own 
social rank or above, but not below, and a man can seek in his own or 
below his social rank, there develops a disequilibrium in the proportion 
of effective husband and wives, as it has among the higher castes. 
This has encouraged the dowry system and polygyny at the top and 
bride-price and polyandry* at the cther end. In the higher ladder 
of the social scale, there is a premium on bride-groom and if a girl has 
to be married and she has to, according to Hindu practice, parents 
have to secure husbands for their daughters by paying a heavy dowry 
or marry her to persons who have already one or more wives or even 
to older people if necessary. The difficulty faced by parents in securing 
husbands for their daughters led to child marriage (for the sooner the 
child was married, the better for the family), to female infanticide 
and neglect of female children, so that the birth of a daughter was 
viewed with consternation. Whether due to female infanticide or 
the psychological reaction precipitated by such prospect, female birth 
among the higher castes was reduced so much so that today, there is 
hardly any high caste in northern India with a female ratio of above 
750 to 1,000 males, whereas among the tribal elements and the lower 
castes, both of the north as well as the south, the ratio is reversed. 
The feelings of a father of many girls have been aptly described by a 
Bengali novelist, when he mentions a father of many girls waiting to 
hear the news of his ninth child, and one of his daughters ran to inform 
him that she was a female. The poor father looked at the sky and 
turned to the daughter with a request for a glass of cold water. 


Hypergamy in India was precipitated as a major cultural trait, 
due to racial immigration. As the new racial types began to infiltrate 
and settle in India among the aboriginal and backward communities, 
the need to maintain race purity , did not encourage a free mixing with 
the indigenes and yet at the same time, to develop a jus connubii 
for an immigrant people scantily supplied with women, it became 
necessary to take women from the indigenous population. The daughters 


*Where polyandry is not customary, celibacy, postponement of marriage and widow 
marriage redress such marital insecurity. i" 
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were not given to the indigenes, but wives had to be recruited till such 
time that they could develop an endogamy. While at one end of the 
social ladder, an endogamy was possible, the latitude given to men to 
marry below continued, forming in course of time a large number of 
sub-castes whose social status was based on the myth of racial purity. 
The mobility of women had to be restricted to maintain endogamy, 
and women gradually parted with their rights and prospects of a career, 
The need to maintain political dominance emphasised a careful rearing 
of male children and the woman’s vanity found fulfilment in proud 
motherhood of virile male children and the respect with which such 
motherhood was hallowed. 

As in China, so in India, motherhood has been deified and barren- 
ness is regarded as sinful. So long a woman does not give proof of her 
fertility, she suffers from social stigma, and maltreatment of barren 
women is common practice in most countries of South Asia, even so 
among the primitive and aboriginal people. But as soon as a woman 
becomes a mother, there is a swing in her social status, she comes of 
age, as it were, and her role in the family becomes assured. A psycho- 
analytic explanation of motherhood in Southern Chinese is worth 
citing in this connection. ‘The early deprivation and submissiveness 
which as a young girl and daughter-in-law, a woman has to observe, 
can be gradually given up after she has borne a son. The woman’s 
deep need to overcome her frustrating position is largely met by her 
becoming the mother of a boy child. This changes her strategic 
position. Her narcissistic desire for reparation and her ego ideal 
demand that her son be virile but she uses him at the same time as an 
instrument. Here her unconscious ambivalence toward the male 
breaks through. She has the need to establish her superiority. So 
with her feeling of maternal love, coexist feelings of envy and retalia- 
tion. Her son isa highly esteemed extension of herself, a narcissistic 
tool... .’(45). 

A divorce of woman from economic pursuits and restriction of her 
mobility, made marriage a career for woman and as such security 
and plenty became immediate considerations for a peaceful married 
life. .A woman’s married bliss in India is judged by the jewellery she 
puts on or the material prosperity of the family and women accept 
these as proof of successful marriage. In some families, the pomp 
and show of ceremonial life, the display of wealth and manifest tokens 
of earthly prosperity cover up maladjustments between husband and 
wife and a wife who longs for love may find the table turned against 
her. A man’s love has both a qualitative and a quantitative expres- 
sion. A legitimate reply to woman in need of emotional orientation 
would be, ‘why are’nt you happy? You have been given so much 
jewellery, so much clothes you have so many servants and conveyance , 
you have a social status, you can entertain your friends and spend 
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money, you have children and you have leisure, what else do you want?’ 
The average woman brought in the traditional way, has little to offer 
in protest yet she may be misrable. 


Ancestral cult, hero worship, sacramental marriage and the compli- 
cated laws of inheritance forged new fetters for women, but consolidated 
family ties, and woman slowly parted with her initiative and rights 
in conformity with new values and the gospel of ceremonial pollution 
which tabooed women and added to their discomfiture. A new con- 
figuration grew up in which women accepted motherhood as their goal, 
leaving the patriarch or the husband to provide for her and her children. 
A separation of functions between the sexes developed which was 
carried to the ritual height. Prescriptions and precepts backed by 
religion provided the warp and woof of this configuration. Various 
social forces knocked at the walls of this configuration,but failed to 
storm it. Muslim invasions and domination forced further seclusion 
on women and developed a rigid Purdah system, to which both the 
Muslims and the higher castes subscribed and regarded as the symbol 
of rank. Social vanity associated with seclusion of woman demanded 
sacrifice and women had paid dearly for it. | Acculturation to the domi- 
nant pattern of culture led to selective adoption of traits of higher 
culture by the lower groups and woman’s status among the acculturated 
groups was oriented in the context of the dominant pattern. 


Woman’s status, neither in China nor in India, in higher or lower 
levels of culture, is a man’s creation; it has been worked out by both 


the sexes. Women have parted with their rights and dominated over ~ 


their menfolk, and they can do so, whatever the complexion of the 
society they may be living under. There is much truth in the 
statement, ‘no one has placed woman where she belongs today, and 
no one can put her where she does not want to belong’. The social 
history of India and China is replete with examples of female 
initiative and female competence in all fields of human relations, and 
these can assert even today if only women want to exercise the 
prerogatives they possess. Where women have shared the 
economic duties with men, have helped men to establish a house and 
run it, women played significant roles in society. In the changing 
context of woman’s rights and privileges, no longer do women depend 
on men for wealth, comfort and freedom of movement. These can be 
had inside as well as outside marriage. Neither is it socially necessary 
to advertise wealth and rank through seclusion and the medium of 
clothing and jewellery. The future of woman is in her hand as it 
had been in the past and woman’s emancipation must be worked out 
by woman herself. 
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RESEARCH NEWS AND VIEWS. 


Delivering an inaugural lecture in 1953 at the National University 
of Australia, Prof. 8S. F. Nadel talked on the intimate relationship 
between anthropology and modern life. The most stimulating part 
of Prof. Nadel’s lecture is that where he discusses the role that anthro- 
pologists should play in the actual ordering of social reconstruction. 
His is a warm but scientific approach; he is against anthropologists 
being relegated to the position of dictionaries and encyclopaedias 
which may be consulted only at one’s will. He strongly argues 
that the decisions of social scientists can be best implemented by 
social scientists themselves. Further, he puts forward the interest- 
ing standpoint that the decision to study social behaviour implies 
the further decision to evaluate it, 7.e., evaluation is entailed in the 
study of society. 


* * * * * 


Following a resolution adopted at the 1950 Asian Regional Con- 
ference of the I.L.0., held at Ceylon, the International Labour Office 
undertook a study concerning the problem of enforcement of pro- 
tective legislation and its effects on women’s employment in Asian 
countries. Results of part of this study summarising the numbers 
of women workers in some Asian countries, and the nature of the 
work they do, are printed in the , International Labour Review 
Vol. LXVIII, No. 3, September, 1953. 

The socio-religious conditions of Asian countries; their peculiar 

types of social organization; high illiteracy; primitive conditions of 
household work; and high birth rates are cited as factors which ex- 
clude women in these countries from taking a place on par with men 
in the field of gainful economic employment. However, the immen- 
sity of poverty produces conditions which make it imperative for 
a large part of the population to grasp every opportunity of securing 
gainful emplopment. Growth of democratic ideas is, however, 
reported to be moulding public opinion towards the realization of 
the need to transform the position of women. 
_ The conclusion of the report says that the great majority of 
women workers in Asia are engaged in agriculture and handicrafts 
and village industries. The conditions of socio-economic existence 
of Asian women are described as ‘precarious’, measures to overcome 
which are recommended. 


* * * * * 
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Stuart C. Dodd, University Director Washington Public Opinion 
Library, University of Washington, Seattle, has contributed a state- 
ment of Human Wants to Hducational Theory, Vol. VIII, No. 2, April 
1953. The purpose of the statement is given to be the attempt to 
discover a unifying loyalty to a common ideology which the world 
lacks at present. These wants are put forward as a possible core of 
common aspirations holding good for all humanity; and the readers 
are invited to express their opinion on how to make the unifying 
statement (a) more universally understood, (b) strongly believable 
and (c) actable. 

The Wants are written in 12 verse stanzas, listing Hygienic, 
Domestic, Economic, Philanthrophic, Political, Religious, Recrea- 
tional, Artistic, Scientific and Educational wants. 


* * * * * 


Stuart C. Dodd has written very hopefully on “Can the Social 
Scientist serve two Masters ?—An answer through Experimental 
Sociology” in the September 1953 issue of Research Studies of the 
State College of Washington (Vol. xxi, No. 3). He puts forward the 
proposition that sociologists can be of help in the practical every- 
day needs of society, and also, at the same time, in the development 
of generalized principles regarding human interaction. An interest- 
ing account is given to show how this was done in the case of a research 
project started by the American Air Force to find out the efficacy 
of the distribution of leaflets from air in alien or one’s own territory. 
The project was to have practical bearings on the leaflet “raids” over 
communist Korea. 


* * * * * 


The Vishwa Bharati Quarterly (Santiniketan) has published a 
series of articles by Acharya Kshitimohan Sen, on the Bauls of Bengal 
(translated from the original Bengali by Leela Roy, with an introduc- 
tion by Rabindra Nath Tagore). © 

The Bauls are poet-mendicants of Bengal, low in the social 
hierarchy but full of fervour and devotion, their folk-songs being ripe 
with the sweetness of an untutored beauty. 

The history of our country brings down to us a tradition of unity 
and synthesis through the profound truth of man. This had been 
reflected in the teachings and the songs of the medieval saints—Kabir, 
Nanak, Chaitanya, Dadoo, Raidas and a host of them who had the 
courage to deviate from the existing philosophy of the people and 
practised a religion of Man. They voiced the spiritual aspirations 
of the illiterate folks of the country, and founded orders of mendicants 
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who wandered over the whole country, and spread the simple teaching 
through the medium of simple songs in the language of the people. 
The Bauls, literally meaning, ‘“‘wind-struck’”’, ‘lunatic’, are cultural 
descendents of these saints. The simplicity of their living is character- 
istic of their insantiy in devotion and love. They are monotheist 
and follow the simple (sahaj) path of Bhakti (devotion) and Prem 
love). 

The Visva Bharati Quarterly, 

Vol. 18-19, 1952-53. 


* * * * * 


On the Calayan Island (Phillippines) have been discovered a 
number of burial mounds, supposed to belong to a people now extinct 
from the face of the earth. These were known as the Tirong, who 
were once the terror of the Phillippine seas as pirates, and who, 
according to popular beliefs, settled there after meeting with disaster 
in raiding some other islands. 

Archaeological excavation on these burial mounds reveals several 
interesting features about the funerary customs of these ancient 
people. In a paper published in the University of Manila Journal 
of East Asiatic Studies Vol. III No. 1, (October 1953) Inocencio B. 
Maddela has tried to reconstruct an account of these island folk who 
lived in a premetal age in the 15th—16th century and has attempted 
to connect them with the present islanders of Claro Babuan who 
believe that the spirit of the bones guard their property. 


* * * * * 


What makes a criminal? Is his criminality determined by 
physiological factors and heredity or is his society in any way 
responsible for driving him to an antisocial life? For this we must 
study him from his childhood. Juvenile Delinquency studies in 
urban areas are gaining ground in contemporary Indian Sociology. 
These are largely based on case studies of juvenile delinquents and 
try to discover factors associated with delinquents. 

In one such study of juvenile delinquency in the city of Calcutta, 
S. Mukhopadhyay of Calcutta University has (in Man in India, 
Vol. 33, No. 4, Oct., Dec., 1953) tried to show on the basis of statistics 
collected by the author, that “poverty, lack of education, lack of 
home-discipline and care due to the death of the father, and bad 
company’’ seem to be the main factors which make the delinquent. 

Mention may be made in this connection of a similar study in 
the cities of Lucknow and Kanpur by S. 8. Srivastava who has been 
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working on similar lines and has incidentally arrived at similar 
conclusions. 


The problem of human origin has baffled man since he learnt 
to know about himself. In the pre-scientific age, seers and prophets 
put forward stories and their own theories to satisfy the common 
man’s curiosity regarding his origin. The study of natural pheno- 
mena brought about a different approach to this problem. Man 
must have evolved from some lower type of life. Charles Darwin 
by his bold enunciation of the descent of man, brought in a new 
era in human knowledge. But Darwin is not accepted by all. There 
are people who still differ from Darwinism, not only on theological 
and metaphysical bases but also on genetical and anthropological 
standpoints. 

The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (Bombay branch), Vol. 
28, Pt. 1, carries such a bold statement by M. Hermanns, ‘‘a challenge 
to Darwinism from human biogenetics and physical anthropology”’. 

Evolution, according to Hermanns is of four types: atheistic or 
absolute, deistic, theistic, and special creation. He puts forward 
the belief that since the genes in man are absolutely different from 
the genes in any other animal, he occupies a distinct place in the 
animal kingdom. 


* * * * * 


The short, black, curly-haired inhabitants of the Andaman Islands 
are a dwindling race. They are of enthological significance as they 
are one of the few racial groups who have remained free from mixture 
or culture contacts. As such they. have attracted various anthro- 
pologists and have been described in detail by Hutton, Von Eickstedt, 
Radcliffe-Brown, and Guha, to mention only a few important names. 

At the 41st congress of the Italian Society for the Advancement 
of Science, Rome, (1942), Mario Cappieri, of the University of Rome, 
presented a volume on the Andamanese, and a section of it has been 
published in the Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, 
September 1953. The paper deals with some essential features of 
the Andamanese Anthropology and Demogenetics. Vital statistics 
from the tribe show that death rate has outridden the birth rates; 
there is a gradual decline in the percentage of children to the total 
population and that the tribe is threatened by biological extinction. 


* * * * 
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Contact with civilization and intrusion of machine technology 
have rung the death knell of the bands of tribal and simpler com- 
munities. The result is the same whether in the case of an Oceanian 
savage tribe of fishers or an Indian group of pastoralists, or even a 
peasant community in Europe. It seems that ere long the culture 
of another small community of Lapps (Same) in Norway is going 
to be wipped off. We quote below Mr. Gustorm Gjissing, Director 
of the University-Ethnographical Museum, Oslo, who writes on the 
basis of his personal field experience on this community : 

“Tt seems as everything is working towards wiping out the Same 
culture. The immediate and apparent result of this (culture contact) 
is a disintegration of the personality structure, in some _ respects 
creating a Same ‘nationalism’, and in others a headlong flight away 
from everything that is Samish and into modern commercialism’’. 


Communication to the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute, Man, August, 1953. 


Physical Anthropologists very often need internal casts of bones, 
particularly skulls in connection with osteological and morphological 
studies. So far no reliable method was known which would take 
the internal cast without damaging bones. 

In the Sept. 1953 issue of the American Journal of Physical Anthro- 
pology, Mr. Donald J. Tugby of the National Museum of Victoria, 
Melbourne, (Australia) has announced the discovery of such a technique 
of internal casting. The method consists of the application of 
successive layers of rubber latex to the inside of the cranium whose 
openings have been blocked by clay or sticking plaster. Each layer 
is cured in turn by directing a current of hot air through the foramen 
magnum and immediately resumes the shape of the inside of the 
cranial cavity. Attention has to be paid to the proper clearing of 
of the specimen, the binding of the latex layer and curing time. 

The validity of the method has been determined by comparison 
of the tracings from radiographs of the outline of the cast and corres- 
ponding skull oriented in the same plane by means of a Broadbent 
Encephalometer. The general form of the original is well preserved 
in the cast thus taken. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


(1) 
Sir, 

The “main purpose” of Dr. Ehrenfels Khasi Kinship Terms in 
Four Dialects (“Anthropos’”’, Vol. 48, 1953, pages 396-412) was in 
an unsigned review (“Eastern Anthropologist’? Vol. VII, No. 1, 1953) 
alleged “to have been to find whatever evidences there might be in 
these kinship terms as regards the matrilineal order of the Khasi 
society, and the respective position of men and women there. It 
seems that Dr. Ehrenfels was actually in search of such proof as he 
could gather, for his tentative working hypothesis laid down in his 
book ‘“‘Mother-right in India” (1941); he even admits It’ (Sic). ‘“This 
appears a rather doubtful procedure.”’ 

Dr. Ehrenfels ‘admitting’ of this “‘doubtful procedure” can be 
found in the Introductory Remarks to the article on page 397: “My 
research programme was based on the first tentative working hypo- 
thesis, laid down in my book “‘Mother-right in India’, but includes 
also various other aspects of study which have not been pre-planned, 
or even considered there!?, as for instance also the present compara- 
tive study of kinship terms in areas of four Khasi dialects and their 
special significance to the Khasi matrilineal social system.” 

The working with one’s working hypothesis is here branded as 
“a doubtful procedure,’ even though the article under review was 
expressively stated to have been outside the programme as of the 
working hypothesis originally conceived. 

The Reviewer remarks : ““The Explanations with which the article 
ends are rather meagre, and designed to explain the import of some 
of the kinship terms listed. Thus, the working of the matrilineal 
society, the peculiar sociological and physiological position of father 
in such a society, the unpleasant feelings between Khasis and the 
plainsmen and so on are said to be revealed in these terms.”’ 

The Reviewer is of course free to describe any results as “rather 
meagre”’, he chooses, though the list of phenomena “‘said to be revealed 
in these terms” which he himself quotes includes four complex items. 
But as to his reference to “unpleasant feelings between Khasis and 
the plainsmen’’, Dr. Ehrenfels has not mentioned any. His relevant 
para on page 411 runs as follows : “Marriages of Khasi girls and boys 
with dkhar do occur, though infinitely rarer than marriages of (espe- 
cially educated) Khasi girls with (educated) para ‘riew lum, Nepalese, 
Gurkha or Chinese boys. One of the reasons which is usually being 
given for this preference for non-Indians is by no means colour- 
prejudice, but the taboo on either beef or pork which most dkhar 
iong®® (Indians, Hindus or Muslims, respectively) observe; a taboo 
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which they generally extend to their Khasi wives, thus preventing them 
from enjoying two favourite Khasi national dishes. Another more 
psychological reason is the overbearing treatment of wives, which 
is generally ascribed to dkhar iong, more even than to dkhar 36. It 
is in this connection significant that the reason, given for the com- 
paratively frequent marriages of Khasi girls with Chinese boys is 
not the greater physical resemblance which no doubt exists between 
the average Khasi and the average Chinese (Dkhar) as compared 
to the average non-Chinese Dkhar (Indians, Europeans, Africans, 
Americans and others) but the belief that Chinese husbands are less 
domineering in their attitudes towards their wives, than are other 
Dkhar.” The discussion of reasons for preferences in choosing 
marriage parterns is here described as that of “unpleasant feelings” 
by your reviewer. Is this not a little more of a “doubtful procedure”’ 
than working with one’s working hypothesis ? 


With no pretentions of having achieved the completion of all 
problems concerned Dr. Ehrenfels himself writes: “Although plan- 
ning to utilise a future opportunity for such checking up, I am 
yet publishing the present results in the hope that they may thus 
become accessible to field-workers among other S.E. Asiatic, and 
especially Austro-Asiatic speaking peoples.” 


Yours faithfully, 


M. S. GopaLAKRISHNAN. 


5, High Road, Egmore, Madras, 
5th February, 1954. 


Our reviewer replies: 


Our criticism of Dr. Ehrenfels’s article stems from methodologi- 
cal considerations. The author’s book ‘‘Mother-right in India” 
(1941) is an exercise in hypothetication; and one is justified in asking 
how far the author is able to overcome in all his subsequent work, 
of allied nature, a natural desire to test his hypotheses. Empiricism 
and induction have been regarded as the hall-mark of anthropological 
method; and the position remains unchanged till the Russellean ‘“‘anti- 
induction” logic is fully developed and accepted. 


Besides, we wanted to emphasize that the author’s knowledge 
of the Khasi dialects was not adequate. This is particularly signifi- 
cant in the context of Kinship Studies, or where a linguistic approach 
is envisaged. Both in the Indian Science Congress Association 
meetings and in reviews Dr. Ehrenfels has been requested to have a 
knowledge of the dialect of the people about whom he is making 
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Such important 
pronouncements, 
knowledge of language of the Hot 


consideration. 


Cai itic’ 
S a critic’s duty to offer criticism, but his 


generally a4. 4 : ; 
motive. to be, like Caesar’s wife, above at aes bad 
, cion or bad 
T. N. Ma 
- N. Mapa 
(II). a 
Dear Sir : LS 


I regret the appearance of intemperate condemnation given by — 


your unexpected publication in Vol. 6, p. 207 of extracts from my 
note of March 8, 1953. That note was intended simply for the infor- 
mation of the writer of the Research News and Views department, 
and referred in particular to the questionable statements selected 
for inclusion in the summary of Dr. Smith’s article on ‘‘The Misal’’ 
in Vol. 5. Dr. Smith’s article contains, as all will agree and as I 
have myself indicated at length in print, much other material of 
value. For having possibly given an opposite impression, which 
I herewith retract, I wish to tender my apologies to other readers 
of this journal who may have been misled and especially to Dr. 


Smith. 


Yours very sincerely, 


McKim Marriotr 


We did not know that the note referred to by Mr. McKim 
Marriott was meant for the writer of the Research News and Views ; 
in that case, we certainly would not have published it. We are sorry 
for any misunderstandings that may have been inadvertently created. 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF CIVILIZATION sy Sueparp B. 
CrouaH; SKEFFINGTON, LoNDOoN, 1953; pp. 256; 12/6. 


Not only theoretically, but practically as well, social anthropology 
is shaping itself into the most comprehensive science of institutionalized 
social behaviour of man at all levels of culture. The implication of 
a holistic outlook has got to be the inclusion of all types of societies 
within the scope of social and cultural anthropology. The so-called 
Civilizations, and their study will have to be taken note of by anthro- 
pologists, whether they are writers and/or reviewers. Kroeber’s 
Configurations of Culture Growth has given the lead in this direc- 
tion. . And so, this review. ~ 

Prof. Clough’s book has attracted our attention particularly in view 
of the fact that it carries chapters on pre- and proto-historic societies 
and civilizations. Besides, its particular interest arises due to its 
being an inquiry into the relationship between economic devlelop- 
ment and civilization, and by implication, by its being a critique 
particuarly of Toynbee’s Study of History and Kroeber’s Confi- 
gurations. 

The author’s thesis is well expounded in the opening fifteen pages. 
It is nothing new; he maintains that periods of civilizing activity in 
all societies have coincided with those of economic prosperity, and 
are indicated by the existence of what he calls an economic surplus. 
As the extent of this surplus increases, energies are released and 
increasingly applied to pursuits of non-economic nature. This 
brings about a contraction of economic surplus and prosperity, which 
in turn brings about a consequent relaxation of culture-development 
activities. Examples to support this thesis are cited from Bronze 
Age cultures, ancient Greece, Roman Empire and the Western Civiliza- 
tion of the post-Renaissance period. 

Those who have read Marx, and remember him, will find nothing 
new in what Clough says. It is the same well-known Marxian picture 
of society composed of an economic base and an ideological super- 
structure. 

The author’s method, one of deduction and illustration, is of 
doubtful value. An attempt to explain the rise and fall of civiliza- 
tions in terms of economic prosperity and its absence respectively, 
is the familiar but erroneous reduction of all history into economic 
history. The author’s criticism of Kroeber’s inability to correlate 
economic wellbeing of a people with gradations of civilization is 
fairly legitimate. However, he is not able to more than express his 
resentment against Toynbee whom he accuses of the use of “cliches” 
(sic !). We do not intend to hold a brief for Toynbee and Kroeber, 
of the shortcomings of whose work, on the subject of rise and fall 
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SOCIOLOGY & Pp | T. N. Madan. 
BY D—E polLosority BY KmILR Durx 


* : . AT H i + ° 
xli+97; Price 10s. 6d°™°’ : Conny & Wr Se es ee 


ST Lrp., 1953: pp 

Durkheim is one of the influences in contemporary—..—_ ae 
via Radcliffe-Brown in British anthropology, and via Park ana— 
Redfield in American anthropology, though to a much lesser extent 
in the latter. Most of Durkheim’s work, which falls into two groups, 
viz., the theoretical synthesis of positivism and agelecism, and the 
analysis of contemporary social problems, has already been translated 
into English. The present book, a small volume consisting of three 
essays and portions of a discussion were put together in bookform 
by C. Bouglé in 1924 under the title “Sociologie et Philosophie’’; these 
are now published in English for the first time with an interesting 
introduction by J. G. Peristiany. 

The opening essay deals with the independence of the collective 
representations; the second with the nature of moral facts, and the 
last on value judgments and judgements of reality. “‘Replies to 
Objections” consists of the replies which Durkheim gave to _his 
critics at a discussion in 1906. The lecture on judgments provides 
the best reading in this readable book. 

The book brings nothing new to our knowledge regarding Dur- 
kheim’s methods and ideas which could be discussed here. It is 
welcome reading for all students of social science; a welcome ride 
into the past. 

A ‘key’ for a better understanding of Durkheim has recently 
been provided by Kroeber when he suggests that “culture” should 
be substituted for ‘society’ whenever the latter term acquires a 
non-differentiated and mystical character in Durkheim’s writings. 
T.M. 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS IN POONA (Deccan CoLLEGE Mono- 
GRAPH SERIES : 12) By Dr. I. P. Desa1, READER IN SocrloLoey, 
M. S. Untverstty, Baropa; pp. 123; Price Rs. 10/-; Poona, 1953. 


This is the report of an inquiry conducted among a sample of 
849 High School Students of Poona by means of a questionnaire not 
altogether free from defects. The 849 students (601 boys and 248 
girls) studied form a 20% sample of 4,196 students at High School 
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attention 
cluding cosmauies at the end. The charts and tables have been 
planned with care and they go to make the report valuable for any 
student who wants to learn how data, collected through questionnaires, 
can be efficiently presented. The second section of the report which 
deals with ‘the routine life of the students outside the school’ is both 
interesting and informative and calls forth similar inquiries among 
students elsewhere to make a comparative study of students’ problems 
possible on a larger scale. 

The report is however not free from minor defects. ‘“Defects in the 
construction and wordings” of the questionnaire (Appendix A) “‘were 
detected when the students asked difficulties while writing their 
answers” (page 8); these could have been avoided, had the question- 
naire been subjected to adequate ‘pre-testing’ for its capacity to 
evoke response. Questions of the type, No.: 54 (p. 89). “What 
ideas do you have about student’s life in college ?”” are too generalized 
and do not elicit spontaneous and specific answers. Similarly, 
Question No. : 55 “What are the good and bad points of college life 
which you have heard 2?’ involves thinking, risks spontaneity in 
answers and annoys the subject. Again, Question No. 39, ‘Do you see 
cinemas alone or with other members of the family/with friends 2?” 
provides for bad alternatives. Very few students (except. girls) 
have a well-defined and rigid choice between friends and family with 
regard to company. In question No. 26, where a census of ‘clothes’ 
has been attempted, the ‘satisfaction of sufficiency’ aspect has been 
utterly ignored. 

A couple of correlation tables would have made the report more 
interesting and useful; ¢.g., a table showing the distribution of students 
who ‘feel like getting away from the home’ (Table 66), in table No. 60, 
showing the relationship between the head of the family and the 
student, and such others. 

The author’s experience led him to a bold rejection of “the extra- 
vagant claims made for the questionnaire method as the chief method 


of sociological research” and needs be taken note of by social scientists 
used to this method. 
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Publications of the Ethnographic and Folk Culture 
Society, U.P. 


A Folk Culture Series, Edited by D. N. Majumdar 
1. Snow Balls of Garhwal by N. S. Bhandari 
2. Field Songs of Chhattisgarh by S. C. Dube 
3. Lonely Furrows of the Borderland by K. S. Pangtey 
B. The Criminal Tribes by Dr. B. S. Bhargava (1949) 
C. Monographic Studies Published 
l. -lhe Kamar by S_.C,, Dube 
2 The Affairs of A Tribe by D. N. Majumdar 


All the publications of the society are available at 
The Universal Book Depot 
The Mall, Lucknow, India. 


Or 


From the Office of the Society. 
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